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NOTICE 


§ Beginning with the issue of July Ist, THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW will be enlarged, and 
will include several new features of literary and 
outdoor interest. 


§ To the Articles and Reviews on Politics, Litera- 
ture and the Arts, for which THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW has long been famous, will now be 
added new features of more popular interest, in- 
cluding a weekly short story, a full-page portrait 
by a new and brilliant caricaturist, a Woman’s 

auserie, a critical Review of the Turf, a signed 
criticism of important fiction, Chess, Acrostic 
and Literary Competitions, &c. 


§ The Financial section, conducted by Mr. Hartley 
Withers, has by its authority and independence 
established itself as the business man’s safest 
guide in the financial and economic problems of 
the day. Instead of being issued, as hitherto, in 
a detached Supplement, it will be incorporated in 
the paper under the title ‘The World of Money.’ 


§ If you want to be sure of getting THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW regularly, send 30/-, a year’s 
subscription, to the Manager, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. The best agents have it on 
sale, but the surest way is to subscribe, and have 
your own copy on your Saturday breakfast table. 


§ The strength of a weekly Review is in its subscrip- 
tion list. Ours has trebled since last September ; 
it ought to be trebled again, and it will be i 
those of our readers who appreciate what we are 
doing, will not only become subscribers them- 
seves, but induce their friends to do so. THE 
SAITURDAY REVIEW is the only weekl 
Review that has never put its price above 6d. 
Instead of increasing its price, it has increased 
its contents. 


Notes of the Week 


APPINESS, not simulated but real, was the 
T] note of London’s welcome to the Prince of Wales 

on his return from his great tour last Wednes- 
day. The sun shone; Queen Alexandra and her roses 
blessed the streets; and from the many problems on 
which wz: differ, Londoners turned to unite in a high- 
spirited welcome to one who has found his way into the 
innermost shrine of the hearts of English men and 
women. There was nothing organized or artificial about 
this magnificent tribute, and in its obvious and hearty 
spontaneity it was the best and most appropriate gift 
that we could have offered to the Prince on his auspicious 
return. 


The extension to England of the Irish campaign of 
murder was inaugurated on Thursday afternoon by the 
assassination of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson in a 
London street. He is a victim of our Government's 
weakness for parleying with blackguardism in its worst 
forms. He had spoken, only a few months ago, plain 
words on the certain results of our neglect to re-establish 
order in Ireland, and as a consequence incurred the 
hostility of the Cabinet and the Irish murder gangs. 
He had lately, also, become responsible for the 
organization of the Ulster forces. He saw 
things in Ireland as they were, and told the 
truth ; and his death has been the penalty. He was one 
of the best brains of the Army, whose influence on the 
final stages of the war was decisive. Perhaps now that 
he has paid with his life for telling the truth his words 
will be heeded ; if so, he will not have died in vain. 


We do not, as many others do, regard the 
general defeat at the poll of Republican candidates 
as an indication that serious trouble on the issue of 
allegiance to the Crown is over in Ireland, or even to 
any large extent minimized, for Mr. de Valera and his 
followers have always displayed complete contempt 
for the will of the people, and are not the less likely 
to lose their heads because many of them 
have now lost their seats. Hitherto we have 
patiently accepted Mr. Collins’s declared inability to 
suppress murder and outrage in Ulster; but now that 
he has secured a large majority and knows, where 
before he only surmised, that he has the country behind 
him, he can no longer have any excuse for allowing 
crime to continue unchecked, and we shall not in 
future tolerate any leniency or lack of firmness. 


One of the surprises of the elections was the success 
of independent candidates. Mr. Darrell Figgis, who 
lost his beard in the cause of independence, headed 
the poll for Dublin County with twice as many votes 
as the second candidate, and throughout the country 
Labour and Independents were signally successful. 
As the majority of these non-panel members are pro- 
Treaty, Mr. Collins has gained, and Mr. de Valera 
lost, by the issue of their joint manifesto giving free- 
dom to all independents. But, although Labour will 
almost certainly work with Mr. Collins’s party in the 
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new Dail (the second preference votes in Cork City, 
where Labour won, were fifteeen to one in favour 
of the Treaty), it will only be a temporary alliance. 
Politically, Irish Labour is far in advance of Labour 
in this country, especially in the south, where no one 
works at all. It does not really recognize parliamen- 
tary government, but quite openly advocates the estab- 
lishment of Soviets. So soon as it feels itself strong 
enough, therefore, it will break away. When, and if, 
her present troubles are resolved, the next crisis await- 
ing Ireland will be Bolshevism. 


The most important subjects of the moment are not 
always those on which the newspaper headings are 
most eloquent. The diligent reader, for example, will 
find little in the newspapers of last week on the sub- 
ject of the Pacific, or on the development of the internal 
combustion engine for naval purposes, and yet we 
reckon these two subjects to be quite the most urgent 
matters to which we in England to-day could give 
our attention. A book by two Russian officers, 
recently published in this country under the title 
‘ The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury ’ (Gyldendal), is one to which we would most 
earnestly direct the attention of all our readers. It 
will be the subject of a considered review in our jssue 
of next week. It is a confirmation from an authori- 
tative and unexpected quarter, and supported by 
chapter and verse, of all that we have been saying to 
our readers during the last twelve months on the 
subject of Japan in the Pacific. It is in that direction 
that we must turn our eyes if we are to be prepared 
for the developments of the immediate future. 


As an immediate corollary to it, the problem of the 
internal-combustion engine and of oil generally as a 
motive power in the Navy, is at this moment one of the 
most vital. There is a great danger at the moment, 
when the public is tardily wakening to our neglect of 
air power, that the claims of the Navy will receive 
even less attention than they have lately been receiv- 
ing. We would most earnestly urge on the public 
generally, and on the revived Navy League in par- 
ticular, the importance of not allowing the need for 
Navy ships, and especially cruisers, upon which the 
security of our Empire communications must ulti- 
mately depend, to fall into the background. And as we 
believe the Pacific to be the danger point of the imme- 
diate future, so the necessity for developing the capa- 
cities for speed and distance offered by the internal- 
combustion engine becomes a matter, not of mere 
scientific or commercial research and development, but 
of vital interest and importance to every citizen of 
the Empire. We are aware that this kind of thing 
when it is first said has an alarmist note. We can- 
not help that. We believe it to be the truth, and 
we shall proclaim it in and out of season. 


A great deal has been said and written during 
the past week—much of it ignorantly—concerning 
Britain’s position in the air. Those who point to 
the ineffectiven=ss of the present supply of civil aero- 
planes and pilots as an Air Force reserve, forget that 
while civil aviation remains an uneconomic venture, 
dependent for its existence upon a State subsidy, it 
cannot hope to flourish. Sir Hugh Trenchard’s argu- 
ment that Great Britain is too small a country for 
successful commercial flying sounds strange to those 
who recall the fact (all but forgotten nowadays) that 
Britain possesses an Empire, which is said to be 
very large and to need improved communications. But 
if Sir Hugh’s contention is sound, then it is an argu- 
ment against the policy of bolstering up civil aviation 
by means of a subsidy which would only bear fruit 
in the event of war, 
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Far better to devote more attention to the Royal 
Air Force itself, our first line of defence. That Ser- 
vice must be not only enlarged but improved, for 
the danger of sudden attack is real, and could not 
to-day be adequately countered. If our information 
is correct, the majority of the machines at present 
in use by the Air Force are either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. Meanwhile, money is poured out on the 
education of ‘‘ boys,’’ who are enlisted 
at the age of fourteen and taught ordinary scholastic 
subjects for four years, at the expense of the taxpayer 
before entering on the full duties of men in the R.A.F. 


’ 


We find it rather difficult to believe that M. Poincaré 
has been converted to the New Diplomacy, as is being 
asserted in some quarters. But judging from the 
British semi-official statement published in Tuesday’s 
papers, and the favourable comments of the French 
Press, it is evident enough that the long conversation 
that took place on Monday between him and Mr. Lloyd 
George was genuinely helpful and that there has been 
engendered a better understanding, or at all events a 
more propitious atmosphere. This certainly is all to 
the good. The subjects discussed were publicly an- 
nounced as being Reparations, the Hague Conference, 
Tangier, and the Near East. There was what may be 
called a general advance, but the really important deci- 
sion was reached when it was agreed that, pending an 
investigation by the Reparations Commission into the 
real state of the finances of Germany, M. Poincaré will 
not take any coercive action. Meanwhile the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the atrocities in Asia Minor is to be 
expedited. Tangier is to be referred to a Conference 
of Britain, France and Spain, which will probably be 
held when M. Poincaré returns in July. 


There is a strange irony in the fact that the author of 
the famous declaration in favour of the establishment in 
Palestine of a Jewish National Home should have had 
to submit to seeing carried against him—by a large 
majority, too—on Wednesday in the Lords a motion 
that the Mandate for Palestine in its present form was 
unacceptable, because it violated the Government’s 
pledges to the people of that country. The irony takes 
on the hue almost of tragedy inasmuch as Lord Balfour 
had, in the first important speech he had made since 
his entrance into the Upper House, strongly defended 
the Mandate in words that for him were impassioned. 
The truth is that the carrying of the motion is a sharp 
censure of the Government’s characteristic attempt to 
combine incompatibles—in this case to give the Zionists 
a privileged position without at the same time interfer- 
ing with the equal rights of others in Palestine. The 
feeling that has been excited in Britain by the Rutenberg 
deal, which Lord Balfour also defended, has contributed 
not a little to discredit the Government. And no 
wonder. We hope that this matter will be discussed 
with the utmost thoroughness when it comes up again 
in the Commons. 


The Prime Minister was quite right to refuse the 
urgent request of a deputation of local authorit’es 
that the National Exchequer should help to bear the 
burden of unemployment relief. The Boards of 
Guardians are finding it intolerable, quite naturally. 
The fact that 100 M.P.s were included in the depu- 
tation is an indication of how widespread is the idea 
that ‘‘ the State ” is the cure for all ills, and should 
act as fairy godmother to anyone in trouble. The 
delusion that the cost of a thing disappears if it is 
only pushed far enough back in the organization of 
the community has done us more harm than any other 
of the false doctrines engendered by war finance; and 
we are glad that even Mr. Lloyd George has reached a 
point when he can say that the State will not subsidize 
strikes. 
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Two distinguished Americans are at present in Lon- 
don. One is Mr. William H. Taft, a former President 
and now Chief Justice of the United States; the other 
is Mr. James M. Beck, Solicitor-General of the United 
States. The latter has been delivering a series of ad- 
dresses here on ‘ American Institutions and their Bear- 
ing on International Relations.’ Mr. Taft made a fine 
speech—by the way, it was read from a type-script—at 
a dinner given in his honour by the Pilgrims on Mon- 
day. We have read the addresses and the speech in the 

apers with respectful interest, and we note especially 
that Mr. Taft spoke of America as the eldest daughter 
of Britain. But in neither the addresses nor the speech 
could we find any reference to two matters in connexion 
with America that vitally concern Britain at the moment 
—the higher protective tariff which will make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for Britain to pay her debt to 
America, and the shipping subsidy Bill that threatens 
with destruction the British mercantile marine. We 
confess that we should like to hear what those gentle- 
men have to say about these things. 


Earl Winterton’s statement on India in the House 
was of a reassuring character which, we are glad to 
think, is justified by the much calmer and better situa- 
tion observable throughout the peninsula. He quite 
rightly said that since the arrest of the notorious Gandhi 
the country has become progressively quieter—in itself 
a damning criticism of Lord Reading’s prolonged delay 
in bringing the arch-agitator to book. Lord Winterton 
announced that though there had been a change of 
personnel at the India Office, there was and would be 
no alteration in policy. This means, of course, that the 
legislative experiments now going on in India are to 
continue, but we trust it also means no abatement of 
that firmness in dealing with all doubtful and obviously 
seditious movements which has brought about the 
greatly improved position of affairs. We note that 
Indian politicians, even of the Liberal type, express 
strong disapproval of Lord Winterton’s adherence to 
the view that no case has been made out for a revision 
of the Constitution before the statutory period. We 
should suppose that even those who advocate Home 
Rule for India would advise that in this very important 
matter it is best to hasten slowly, for it is unquestionably 
the case that the great mass of the Indian people are not 
fit for anything of the kind. 


On how narrow a margin the present Canadian 
Government works was demonstrated significantly last 
week when its Budget resolutions were passed, and the 
Government itself was saved from defeat, only by the 
help of the votes of nine Progressives and one Indepen- 
dent. Formerly there were just two political parties in 
Canada—the Conservatives and the Liberals or ‘‘Grits.” 
Now there is a third party, the Progressives, who 
represent the farming communities of the Dominion, 
and stand aloof from both of the old parties. At the 
recent elections the Conservatives, led by Mr. Meighen, 
who had been in power, were simply snowed under; 
they obtained only fifty seats, whereas the Progressives 
had sixty-six. Under Mr. King, the Premier, the 
Liberals have the largest number of seats, but they 
would be beaten by a straight combination of the two 
other parties. Mr. King’s Government is therefore in 
a somewhat precarious position. His safety lies in the 
fact that such a straight combination, although possible, 
is unlikely. A motion censuring the Government that 
was moved by the Conservatives was rejected by 169 
votes to 49, the Progressives voting solidly with the 
Liberals. - 


Poland is in the throes of a political crisis. She has 
had quite a number of crises since her resurrection as 
a state, but this particular one is of a rather extra- 
ordinary nature. It was brought about by President 


Minister, in order to put in his place a Minister more 
to his mind. By a small majority the Polish Diet 
affirmed that it was within the competency of the Presi- 
dent to dismiss a Prime Minister, even if the latter had 
not been defeated in the Diet. But the Diet decided 
that the President’s candidate for the post must be 
approved by a special commission of the Diet, failing 
which the Diet would make the selection. Of wider 
interest is the reason for the President’s action. Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, alarmed by the implications of the treaty 
between Germany and Russia, thought that the Poni- 
kowski Government, which put economy in the fore- 
ground, was not spending enough money on the army, 
and he is stated to have demanded large war credits. 
Poland, of course, is not in a position to pay for a great 
army, but the President fears she may need one. 


We are glad to see that the railways have dropped 
the Road Transport Facilities Bill, which threatened 
to kill the smaller road-transport companies and create 
a monopoly of this means of transport. What we are 
not glad to see is that the Ministry of Transport so 
long delayed to make known its opinion, and mean- 
while the valuable time of the Committee was wasted 
in the discussion of a subject which could, and would, 
have been dropped a week or a fortnight earlier if the 
Ministry’s views had been communicated earlier, as 
they might quite well have been. The railways will 
now have to run in healthy competition with goods and 
passenger motor companies, and will be forced to 
devote their attention to comfort and cheapness in 
‘travel. For the ordinary man who has to get about 
the country and is unable to avail himself of the 
various special rates, railway fares are still unwar- 
rantably high. 


One of the schemes formulated last winter to allay 
unemployment was the making of new roads. It was 
hoped thereby to employ a great deal of manual labour 
in fulfilling an urgent need. It is somewhat ironical, 
therefore—to say the least of it—to find that firms 
which have secured the contracts for this work are 
employing, not large quantities of men with picks 
and shovels, but vast ‘‘ labour-saving ’’ machines 
that do mechanically the jobs of hundreds of men 
and can be worked by one engineer. This is a novel 
and, to the unsophisticated, a mysterious way of 
dim‘nishing unemployment. 


On the whole General Wu’s plans for the unification 
of China are taking a prosperous course. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and those of our contemporaries 
who two or three weeks ago could see no good in Wu, 
and no hope through him for China, are beginning to 
change their tone towards him, though with a singular 
reluctance. Now, there is no question that the definite 
appearance on the world’s stage of a strong, united 
China would be a great and good thing, and as Wu looks 
like bringing it about he should be encouraged in every 
possible way by the West. He will be given no en- 
couragement by Japan, who, ostentatiously proclaiming 
her ‘‘ neutrality,” will not hesitate to compass his down- 
fall, if she can, for he cuts across all her schemes. It 
may be that he has made a mistake in being persuaded, 
much against his will, to become Minister of War in 
the new Government that has been organized with Li 
Yuang-hung as President and Dr. Yen as Prime Minis- 
ter. But what is certain is that the situation in China 
is far better than it has been for a long time. In the 
North, Chang is impotent; in the South, Sun has fled 
from Canton. The way to unification is wide open, and 
it is Wu’s doing. 


At the time of the death of the unfortunate ex- 
Emperor Charles we expressed the opinion that the 


Pilsudski’s dismissal of M. Ponikowski, the Prime 


event, however melancholy in itself, would conduce to 
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peace and tranquillity in Hungary by strengthening the 
Horthy Government as against the supporters of the 
monarchy. The final results of the recent Hungarian 
elections are now known, and they confirm this view in 
the most striking fashion. The Government gained 
166 seats as against 76 seats for the Opposition, which 
has the further disadvantage of being split up into six 
or seven groups, only one of them having more than a 
dozen members, whereas the Government Party, led by 
Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister, has a solid voting 
strength of 140 members plus 26 votes from two groups. 
The significant thing about the elections was that the 
monarchy was not a burning issue, as was shown by 
the fact that the Legitimists, or Andrassy Party, got 
only twelve seats—which was much below their ex- 
pectations. 


We have seen both Yorkshire and Lancashire at 
Lord’s. The Yorkshire bowling, with Macaulay and 
the left-handers, is well varied, and probably the best 
among the counties; the batting is not brilliant, but 
essentially sound. The side was too much for Middle- 
sex, who batted timidly. Middlesex, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Stevens, the Oxford captain, 
regained their confidence and easily defeated Lanca- 
shire. Mr. Stevens bowled well enough to give 
Oxford good hopes of the ’Varsity match, and played 
a sound innings. Mr. Haig is now in form all round, 
turning the ball notably on dry wickets and batting 
with confidence. Parkin was unlucky not to do better 
with his bowling, and did not vary his pace so much 
as usual. 


The few of our readers of to-day who remember 
the late D. C. Lathbury will join us in saluting his 
life and memory on his departure at the ripe age of 
ninety-two years. Even in the days when journalism 
attracted more men of scholarship and deep convic- 
tion than it does now, Mr. Lathbury was conspicuous 
for his high qualities. As far back as 1865 he 
joined the staff of the Saturpay Review, and his 
connexion with it is rounded off by the fact that 
the present Editor was his assistant for two years 
of the short life of the Pilot, that admirable and 
distinguished weekly review of the early years of 
the century. Other members of the present SATURDAY 
Review staff, including our French Correspondent, 
Canon Adderley, Father Waggett, Mr. Garrett Fisher, 
and others worked with him in the same pleasant, 
if anxious, task. Mr. Lathbury’s chief fame as a 
journalist was earned when he edited the Guardian 
and contributed to the Economist. But it was not 
what he did nearly so much as what he was that gave 
him his distinction and formed the achievement of 
his life. He loved ecclesiastical politics and was a 
bulwark of the extreme High Church party; but, 
more than that, he was a man of sound and sweet 
heart, high courage, and the most scrupulous honour. 
Those who worked with him will not forget the 
example of his life. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


ROM the horizons of the open sea, through the 
HF gateway of the Channel and the magnificent access 

of Plymouth Sound, the Prince of Wales has re- 
turned to an England jewelled with summer glories. 
His triumphant journey on Wednesday gave London 
and the West of England an opportunity of showing 
unmistakably the loyalty and devotion which we feel 
to the Royal House and to the noble destinies of which 
it is the symbol. The Prince, in his eight-months’ 
tour, has added enormously to his reputation as a states- 
man and as a monarch-to-be. He has proved once 


more how well considered and wise were the influences 
that surrounded his education and early youth. There 
were not wanting people who criticized the methods by 


which his royal parents sought to prepare him for his 
great inheritance of honour and duty. He himself has 
furnished the answer and refutation to such Criticism 
By his bearing wherever he has moved, by the lively 
interests and curiosities with which his mind jis oak 
mated, and by his untiring sense of duty in prepari 
himself and informing his mind in readiness for he 
varied official duties, he has proved himself supremely 
worthy to represent, not only the King, his father, but 
the great Commonwealth of Nations that constitutes the 
British Empire. Perhaps the Prince’s supreme merit 
and charm to the English people is that he is essen- 
tially representative of his own day and generation— 
the generation of youth that had so fiery a baptism in 
the great war. It would be hard to find throughout 
the country a man of his age of whom it could more 
truthfully be said that he is the typical young English. 
man of the nineteen-twenties. He is the brother of 
every English boy and girl, the son of every English 
mother. 

Son, heir, and representative of the King of Eng- 
land, and of al! the Britains, the Prince started his third 
Empire-tour eight months ago. The first of this series 
of tours, which began shortly after the war, had 
Canada and the Far West for its scene. The second 
took him to Australia and New Zealand—the Far 
South. Both tours left the happiest impressions in 
the countries he visited, and it was evident that in him 
the Empire had a wonderful asset. His third tour has 
covered the Far East. When in due course he makes 
his fourth tour, which will be to South Africa, he will 
have completed a cycle of Empire-travel such as can 
hardly fall to the lot of any other man, and he will be 
endowed with such a rich variety of experiences as is 
not possible in the case of anyone else. Properly 
speaking, his third tour fell into two parts; one included 
India and the British Far East, the other Japan, where 
he returned the visit paid last year to Great Britain by 
the Imperial Crown Prince, Hirohito. After touching at 
Gibraltar, the Prince proceeded to Malta, whose first 
Parliament he opened—a historic occasion. Next he 
was at Port Said, at Suez, at Aden—all famous land- 
marks on the great sea-road to India, which he reached 
at Bombay on November 17. Mystery and magic still 
lie in the name of India, and no doubt the imagination 
of the Prince was fired when he entered the western 
Gate of India that morning. But there must have 
been some anxiety too in his mind, however high his 
courage, however strong his sense of duty. Though 
he bore a message to the princes and peoples of India 
from the King-Empeior, who said that the visit of his 
son was a token and a renewal of the pledges of affec- 
tion which it had been the heritage of the Royal House 
of England to reaffirm, the Prince knew that all was 
not well with India, and that it was an essential part 
of his business to strengthen the ties that bound India, 
a vast empire in itself, to the still vaster British Em- 
pire. In this effort, which underlay his whole visit to 
the peninsula, he has undoubtedly succeeded. 

Many have thought and said that the Prince was being 
subjected to too great a risk, to a quite unnecessary 
risk; and unquestionably there was a risk. Thanks to 
the weak and vacillating policy of the India Govern- 
ment there was much unrest throughout the land. Soon 
after his arrival riots, attended by bloodshed, broke 
out in Bombay, owing to the incitement of Gandhi, who 
professed penitence but did not discontinue his pro- 
gramme. The Prince was to be boycotted, and days 
of mourning—hartals—were to accompany and cast a 
dark shadow over his progress. But for the most part 
these attempts failed, because the Indian masses as 4 
whole did not respond. It would serve no good pur- 
pose, however, to say that the Prince’s visit was un- 
marked by untoward incidents. These, at least, had 
the excellent effect of opening the eyes of Lord Read- 
ing to the extreme danger of the non-co-operative and 
other seditious movements that threatened to under- 
mine the raj, and led him to the exercise of a firm 
policy, the beneficial results of which are now plain 
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to everybody. Despite Gandhi and his friends, the 
Prince succeeded in making a deep and favourable 
impression even in places where they were in greatest 
strength. It was his personality that told everywhere. 
His reception in the Native States was especially en- 
thusiastic. In the course of the earlier part of his tour 
he visited Poona, Baroda, Udaipur, Ajmer, Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, and Bharatpur, and the princes delighted to 
do him honour, stately ceremonial meetings being 
mingled with fascinating pageants and days devoted 
to sports and the chase. Later in Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Benares, and Calcutta the Prince triumphed, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the seditious to the contrary. 
In particular, Calcutta gave him a splendid week. 

From India proper the Prince passed into Burma, 
where he spent some time at Rangoon and Mandalay. 
His route thereafter took him to Madras, where, again 
to the discomfiture of the disaffected, he was well re- 
ceived, and to Mysore and Hyderabad and other Na- 
tive States. Mid-February found him in Delhi, in 
which, at 2 great Durbar, he was welcomed by the 
Viceroy on behalf of the Government of India, and 
listened to addresses from the Ruling Princes, as well 
as the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
to which he replied sympathetically. His next move 
took in the Punjab, which, though it was reported to 
be in evil state, did not give him a bad reception. 
Leaving India on March 17, the Prince visited Ceylon, 
the Federated Malay States, Singapore and Hong- 
Kong, his tour of the British Far East ending at the 
last-named place. Thence he went on to Japan, where 
his visit was an extraordinary success. In this short, 
rapid sketch of the Prince’s tour, much has necessarily 
been omitted, but enough has been said to indicate how 
great a part he has played and how just is his right 
and title to be acclaimed Chief Ambassador of the Em- 
pire. Every Briton regards him and his work with 
pride as well as gratitude; and the cheers that greeted 
his return will ring throughout the world. 


MR. HARDY AND THE NEW POETRY 


By Louis GoLpING 


R. HARDY describes as an ‘‘ Apology” the 
M pretac to his latest volume of poems.* He 

was not unaware of the grim irony contained in 
that description. A century hence, or two centuries, 
this pronouncement from the cloudy topmost summit of 
our age will be accepted as its most authoritative docu- 
ment. By that time the little jeremiads of a Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis will have ceased long ago from their faintest 
reverberation. The statement that English writers 
“haven’t any pep,” that they are ‘‘ all too darn literary 
for any use” will no more mourn and murmur among 
the dove-cots. It is possible that the centre of English 
literature will have moved to some present congregation 
of shacks in Wisconsin, that ‘‘ As Oxford rules the 
heart of London still,’’ to quote Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
that same poet’s ‘‘ Springfield, Illinois” will then rule 
the heart of Stratford-on-Avon. If this be the issue, 
even along the marble colonnades of the Academies of 
Springfield young readers and younger writers will 
discuss this prophecy of Thomas Hardy ; the belief of 
the greatest Englishman of his time that his latest years 
were “‘ threatened with a new Dark Age.’’ 

I cannot but see in this tragic prognostication a 
resemblance to the mood of Wordsworth, who, having 
once, in the first days of the Revolution, found it bliss 
to be alive, and to be young very heaven, could foresee 
from it at a later date nothing but calamity. One thing 
is certain, and one thing would most fill the heart of 
Mr. Hardy with desolation : that if we of a newer time 
should accept with complacency this black prophecy, 
there would be no surer means than our cowardice of 
precipitating this new Dark Age he speaks of. We 
may even go the whole way with Mr. Hardy in his 


** Late Lyrics and Earlier.’ By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


diagnosis of the disease which is to be punished so 
direly. ‘‘ Whether owing to the barbarizing of taste in 
the younger minds by the dark madness of the late War, 
the unabashed cultivation of selfishness in all classes, 
the plethoric growth of knowledge simultaneously with 
the stunting of wisdom, ‘a degrading thirst after out- 
rageous stimulation,’ or from any other cause ”—dark- 
ness is to descend upon this dawn in which we ourselves 
had so much hope. The order of nature is to be flouted. 
The night of War is to be followed by the night of 
after-the-War. There is bitter enough food here for 
all our ruminations, poet, professor or stockbroker. 

There is probably not a handful of young men who 
would not subscribe to Mr. Middleton Murry’s recent 
assertion: ‘‘ Mr, Hardy cannot know how hopeful is 
the reverence felt towards himself by the generation 
which seems hopeless to him. Amid the pathetic 
extravagances of genius or talent, a younger observer 
may discover in this respect for Mr. Hardy signs of a 
hunger, if not for religion, for the peace of an attitude 
of mind which might with some truth be called reli- 
gious.” Mr. Murry, it should be added, was comment- 
ing upon a Times essay by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, based 
upon just such an attitude towards Mr. Hardy’s ‘ ironic 
melancholy” as was a commonplace before the War 
and as the War has henceforth rendered impossible. 
Mr. Hardy in more than one place in his preface remon- 
strates against the irreverence shown towards the great 
Victorians who were his contemporaries. It is true that 
there has been concerning Meredith an occasional regret- 
table petulance. The sturdy optimism of Browning 
was, for a season, felt to be a garment which could be 
seemlily discarded. In hard fields which might suddenly 
dissolve into smoke underfoot, or upon waters that 
might suddenly open comfortable jaws, it seemed 
merely a poor joke that God was in his heaven, all being 
right with the world. And as for Tennyson, whom Mr. 
Hardy declares he dare now only quote with diffidence, 
the attacks upon him can safely be considered a callow 
jocosity of the garden suburbs. For the rest, the pre- 
sent ‘‘ centre party” of English poetry is safely en- 
trenched in the smooth fields of Tennyson, whence 
neither ‘‘ Dada” of Paris nor the ‘‘ Others” of New 
York are likely to dislodge them. When we say in 
addition that much of the effective younger criticism of 
to-day is identical with the ‘‘ centre party ” of poetry in 
personnel, it will be seen that the Tennysonian laurels 
are safe enough. But the theme of the first part of his 
‘* Apology ” is less the irreverence of the neo-Georgians 
towards the great Victorians than the intolerance of the 
average Victorian for his own poetry. Yet Mr. Hardy 
declares himself annihilated neither by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison’s assertion that ‘‘ this view of life is not 
mine” nor by the witty phrases of a certain ‘‘ knowing 
reviewer, apparently a Roman Catholic young man.’’ 
‘‘When a Positivist and Catholic agree,” he adds, 
‘‘ there must be something wonderful in it which should 
make a poet sit up.’’ It is simply because Mr. Hardy 
stood black and unyielding against the bright asser- 
tions of the Romantics that the Victorians, who were 
their heirs, were so little tolerant of him. Point-blank 
he presents the negation of Keats’s ‘‘ Thou wert not 
born for death, immortal bird ’’ in the lyric called 
‘ The Self-same Song ’ : 

A bird bills the self-same song, 
With never a fault in its flow, 
That we listened to here those long, 
Long years ago. 


A pleasing marvel is how 
A strain of such rapturous rote 
Should have gone on thus till now 
Unchanged in a note! 


—But it’s not the self-same bird— 
No: perished to dust is he . 
As also are those who heard 
That song with me. 


Or we will go earlier to the very source of that impulse. 
It might be said of the Blake of ‘ Songs of Innocence’ 
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that he was the poet of the cradle, of Thomas Hardy 
that he is the poet of the tomb. The complete revolu- 
tion has been effected by English poetry. Ver iam 
novum, ver iam canorum. 

But that Spring is upon us is precisely the optimism 
of which Mr. Hardy is most sceptical. It is more par- 
ticularly with poetry that he is concerned, and of this 
he holds that ‘‘ the thoughts of any man of letters con- 
cerned to keep poetry alive cannot but run uncomfort- 
ably on the precarious prospect of English verse at the 
present day.” Men’s minds appear to him to be moving 
backwards rather than on. He will offer himself and 
us one consolation only. ‘‘If it be true, as Comte 
argued, that advance is never in a straight line, but in 
a looped orbit, we may, in the aforesaid ominous moving 
backward, be doing it pour mieux sauter, drawing back 
for a spring.”’ 

One phrase used by Mr. Hardy demonstrates what 
I am compelled, for all my diffidence (which who would 
not feel?), to describe as his misconception. It is only 
incidentally that he refers. to our poetic age as ‘‘ this 
century of free verse.” Yet in this oblique charge he 
has allowed us to overhear, as it were, the gravamen of 
his accusation. The Dark Age that threatens us is a 
century of ‘‘ free ’’ verse, of ‘‘ free ’’ morals, of the un- 
binding of those knots which are called ‘‘ religion.” 
Then the omens are bright for us if the art and religion 
of this century are destined for no more licentious a 
freedom than the verse of our generation. I should 
not stand aghast with prospective horror at the thought 
that the unborn academicians of Springfield, Illinois, are 
destined to find Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ century of free verse” 
an accurate statement of the case. In the first place it 
must be understood that Mr. Hardy intimates a licence 
of the spirit as well as a mere experiment in a craft. I 
will leave aside the consideration whether, in this par- 
ticular case of ‘‘ free verse,” the second necessarily im- 
plies the first. There can be no doubt that they have 
often been associated ; that ‘‘ free verse ” has frequently 
dissolved emotion into anarchy through the smart denial 
of those very qualities by which poetry comes into being. 
The point I am concerned with is the definite indication 
that the younger English poets from season to season 
present, of at least the temporary failure of free verse. 
Not for a century has there been so much reverence in 
English poetry towards the great poets and the eternal 
inspirations. That very reverence has been the warrant 
for the freshness and the novelty of such poetry as Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Blunden have written, to mention two 
young poets only. Certainly no notable poet who has 
emerged during and since the War is continuing the 
experiment of free verse. Here and there an isolated 
practitioner who has been successful might be quoted, 
but he is not in the current of the time. Even a certain 
sanctity is beginning to invest those garments of poetry, 
metre and rhyme, which once, taking a deluded encour- 
agement from Milton, the long-preceded innovators con- 
sidered mere shackles to its limbs. It is possible that 
this new tendency towards cosmos is a profound reaction 
from the chaos of the War. It is a reaction with all 
the force and validity of action; for the experimenters 
whom they have followed were often dabblers in decay, 
in a deliberate formlessness which had, in its earlier 
manifestations, antedated a diversity of forms so 
laboriously and passionately acquired. It is an action 
not peculiar to post-war poetry. The new lucidity is 
breaking upon each art, as if it were, in the exact 
meaning of the word, an original discovery. We main- 
tain, then, granting the validity of the figure of Comte 
quoted by Mr. Hardy, that if advance be truly along a 
looped orbit, the end of the retrogression occurred with 
the last moment of the War. If discords persist, they 
persist for a younger generation to resolve them. 
Music lies before it. Perhaps, when one generation 


and another are spent, Thomas Hardy will be the first 
to acknowledge, walking with his familiars the dim 
fields, that the Dark Age he had foretold was not less 
in lustre than any that had gone before it. 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 


The interest shown by our readers in this subj 
induced us to invite Mrs. Forbes to develop cwmall 
her highly unconventional views at greater length 


IV. How to Pian Diet 
By M. E. Forses 


O plan diet is not a simple thing for the ordin 

man or woman. It is not a simple thing for on 

one, for constitutions are so unlike, and often 
so much complicated by disease, heredity and habits 
that no one’s diet can be exactly the same in all 
respects as another’s. The fundamental law which 
forbids us to eat life-destroying foods applies in every 
case, but when these have been eliminated, the kind 
and quantity of the foods we may eat call for serious 
consideration, because these must differ in kind and 
quantity according to the weight, constitution, and 
habits of the man. Irregularities and all disease of 
the system can be corrected and cured entirely by right 
eating, for wrong diet is at the root of all our troubles, 

I have already said that eight or nine grains of pro- 

teid per pound of body weight are necessary for the 
average man or woman. The next thing to consider 
is, how much variety can be introduced into the daily 
menu. It is the greatest mistake to imagine that one 
must always eat the same things. At first, until one 
has restored the body to its natural state, it would be 
well to concentrate upon the life-preserving foods, 
middle-aged people in particular, but after that, while 
seeing that some are eaten every day, get as much 
variety in fruit and vegetables as is possible. The 
English as a nation know so little how to cook vege- 
tables, that I can sympathize with the feelings of the 
man who has to eat them the way he usually gets them, 
without meat and gravy to make them possible. French 
and American cookery is far superior in this respect, 
and vegetables properly cooked can be delicious. It is 
important to remember that all cockery needing fats 
or oils should be done with clarified butter. Animal 
fats, like lard and dripping, must never be used. Eggs 
are one of the best of foods for the body, and these 
may be eaten any way liked. The American postum 
is a good substitute for coffee; cocoa, chocolate and 
m‘lk are other good breakfast beverages. My height 
is five feet three and a half inches; and my weight is 
116 pounds. My breakfast is as follows: Two table- 
spoonfuls of curd, or Quaker Oats, if I am going to 
have the curd for lunch; one egg; two slices of toast 
with butter and honey; one cup of half milk and half 
water, hot; fruit: grapes, whenever I can get them (if 
out of season, berries or oranges). Lunch consists of 
vegetable soup; a salad, lettuce, or raw cabbage sliced 
very thin, with mayonnaise sauce; curd, or milk pudding 
if the curd is eaten in the morning; cheese, butter, and 
biscuit; fruit. If I have one of the life-preserving 
fruits at breakfast, then any of the other fruits serve 
at this meal. Dinner is much the same, except that 
vegetables cooked in some savoury manner are added 
and either pastry or ice-cream may take the place of 
the pudding. I like to eat a few olives with this meal, 
and the dates serve as a dessert after the biscuit and 
cheese. Wine at both these meals. I take the sweet- 
meat every morning, either before breakfast or at 
breakfast. It can be spread on bread for children. 
With regard to fruit it is well to remember that man is 
a frugivorous animal and that nature has provided 
fruit in abundance for him, because he needs it more 
than he needs any other kind of food. Grapes should 
be eaten, as far as possible, every day while they are in 
season. They come first with olives and dates, as life- 
preservers. The citrous fruits come next, such as 
oranges and lemons or grape fruit. Those contain vita- 
mine C, and have a very cleansing effect, besides yield- 
ing nourishment. Apples and pears and peaches come 
into this list. The banana is very good as a food, but 
it is more like the potato as regards its utility as a 
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has not ‘the qualities of the fruits of the first- 
a0 ha where sot cannot be had, the banana 
makes an excellent substitute. It is also a good sub- 
stitute for bread. 
Vitamines are a very important constituent of the 
foods we eat. Their chief business seems to be to 
romote growth in children, and to keep off and cure 
diseases from malnutrition. Beriberi, scurvy, rickets, 
can all be cured by simply feeding the victim on a diet 
rich in vitamines. They are of three kinds so far as we 
know. The fat soluble vitamine A. found in milk, 
butter, cream, egg yolk, and green food like lettuce 
and spinach. Vitamine B is found in egg yolk, rice, 
tatoes, carrots, milk, fruits; it is abundant 
in yeast, and is found also in green leaves. Water 
soluble vitamine C is found in lettuce, apples, car- 
rots, fresh peas, onions, tomatoes, rhubarb, lemons, 
oranges, spinach, raw cabbage, and potatoes. They 
are present also in fresh beans, but not in dried beans. 
Heat seems to kill vitamine C, except in the case of 
acid fruits and vegetables. The acid seems to act as 
a preservative. Tomato juice is very rich in vita- 
mine, and it should be remembered that when orange 
or lemon juice is not available, tomato juice is every 
bit as good. People argue that because yeast contains 
vitamines, beer must be good. But it is a fact that 
beer is so bad as a food that it kills the vitamines pre- 
sent in the yeast when it is being made. When beer is 
finished and ready to drink, there is not a trace of vita- 
mine left in it. Besides this, the materials sometimes 
added to beer to preserve it, render it still more life- 
destroying. Beer and whisky in conjunction with meat 
have a particularly vicious effect on the body. They 
never give an ounce of real strength. They stimulate 
by exciting, that is all. 


Tea and coffee belong to the same order as meat. 
They stimulate, make uric acid in the blood, affect 
the heart, and lay the foundations for a host of nervous 
diseases. Worst of all they attack the life of the cell. 
Tea is deadly to youth. It withers. It shrivels the 
skin, and through its effects on the nerves brings 
wrinkles. It is a treacherous friend, for it harms 
while it appears to soothe and refresh. I admit that it 
is hard to find a substitute, and that delightful cosy 
function known as afternoon tea ought not to be al- 
lowed to drop, but tea is an acquired taste, and it is 
possible to brew something harmless and get accus- 
tomed to that. I have been at a gathering where we 
drank hot lemonade, not too sweet, because it was 
all we could get, and far too cold to drink it the usual 
way. It was a wholesome drink, brimful of vitamines. 
Heating does not kill the vitamines in acid fruits; the 
acid acts as a preservative. Lemon juice is an excel- 
lent skin food. It is worth 100 per cent. more 
than the so-called skin foods sold by the beauty 
specialists to be rubbed into the skin. These appear 
to be beneficial so long as youth lasts; but as middle age 
approaches:they show their real nature in enlarged 
pores and blackheads. Pure oils and creams do little 
harm, but any containing a powdered substance can- 
not but harm the skin. The rubbing kneads it into the 
skin, and little by little the minute openings in the skin 
called pores are stretched to receive the foreign sub- 
stance. They cannot use it, and it remains to do its 
share of making the skin unsightly, and poisoning the 
life in the cells. The Chinese age very rapidly, and 
this is due to tea. A Chinaman at middle age is 
leathery and wrinkled, due to generations and a life- 
time of tea. It is a fruitful source of indigestion. 
Sufferers from this complaint will be surprised to find 
how much easier food digests when tea is not present 
to disturb the process. 


People complain that they cannot live according to 
law in diet unless the whole world lives that way too. 
I admit that it is hard, but not so hard as people think. 
One must entertain and be entertained, of course. It 
is one of the legitimate pleasures of life. When I in- 
vite people to dinner, I provide the kind of dinner they 


like—soup, meat, fish. I do not need to eat these 
things myself; and when I dine out I do not worry 
my hostess by refusing anything. I take everything 
as it comes, eat what I can, and play with the rest and 
talk till my plate is removed. People are too busy 
talking and eating themselves to notice. 

Now about smoking. I am often asked if it is harm- 
ful and should be given up. It is harmful. There is 
no other reply to that question. All smoking is harm- 
ful, particularly the cigarette. But smoking is less 
harmful than the life-destroying foods, and if these 
were not eaten it would not be anything like as harm- 
fulas itis. Smoking cigars, not cigarettes, in modera- 
tion, would not show any effects in a hundred years 
if the smoker’s body were free from the toxic proper- 
ties of meat, whisky, beer, tea, etc. 1 would ban 
cigarettes, for they are undoubtedly bad, but I would 
permit cigar smoking in moderation, for I do not be- 
lieve that in a healthy body it would do any appreciable 
harm. It might do none. The test of pure tobacco 
on a toxic free constitution, properly nourished, has 
never been made. 

Finally, men and women should not be discouraged 
if their particular cases are obstinate and results do 
not show in a few days. It must be remembered that 
the whole instrument has been vitiated and thrown out 
of gear by the poisons of meat for thousands of years, 
and the effects cannot be eliminated at once. But my 
system cannot but show remarkable results, and if it is 
followed daily, even the most obstinate cases must 
yield. Weak and failing sight is benefited, and all 
weakness, disease, and nervous complaints will vanish. 
Tubercular diseases cannot endure under this treat- 
ment. Give me a child suffering from this, or any 
other complaint, and in a year I will restore him to his 
family, sound in body and mind. This system is based 
on law, and as the whole body becomes perfect, it fol- 
lows that each organ of the body must perform its 
functions perfectly. The disease cannot but die. Re- 
member that man does not die: ‘‘ he kills himself.’’ 


HAIL PUNCH AND FAREWELL! 
By James AGATE 


LL this week the notices have been ‘‘ up”’ at 
the Little Theatre. A warning, non- 
theatrical parlance, that London’s Grand Guignol 
shuts down on Saturday. This calamity, hardly to be 
borne by any true lover of the theatre, has been brought 
about by the inability of an official in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office to see eye to eye with Mr. José Levy 
in the matter of what constitutes good short plays. 
No entrepreneur, who is also an artist, will face with 
equanimity the grandmotherly rejection or alteration 
of plays which ‘he considers proper for public perform- 
ance. A generous gift enabled the ‘ Old Vic’ to meet 
the benevolent demands of a County Council; there is 
not enough money minted to preserve the Little Theatre 
from the malevolent ravages of the Censorship. The 
older play-house exists primarily for the uneducated 
children of the Waterloo Road ; the newer, hidden away 
in the Adelphi, is for grown-up, wide-awake delight. 
Behind those humble portals in the New Cut, open to 
every passer-by, nothing, rightly, is enacted which 
shall bring a blush to the cheek of unwary coster or 
innocent navvy. Whereas that little red-lit portico is 
admittedly a sophisticated entrance. It is within a 
stone’s-throw of the study of the purest and most im- 
passioned moralist since Plato. Yet Mr. Shaw has 
not issued a protest against moral or intellectual con- 
tamination. I have not read the plays which Mr. Levy 
has been prevented from giving. But I have seen all 
those which he has produced during the past two 
years, and I refuse to believe that he has suddenly 
taken leave of his artistic and moral senses. 
Delight is the ultimate reason and justification for the 
theatre, as for all art, and it is mere esthetic snobbery 
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to pretend that five hours of ‘ Hamlet’ badly played 
are more pleasurable than five half-hours of lesser im- 
port eked out with magnificent acting. One forgives 
the moderate level of accomplishment at the ‘ Old Vic’ 
in virtue of the cause, just as the innocuous bleating 
of Vincent Wallace’s sheepish melodies may be con- 
ceived as being more tuneful than the cries of the huck- 
sters at the stalls without. It is a legacy of Puritan 
thought which inclines one to overlook deficiency in 
execution on the score of moral intention. But there 
should be give and take, even in Puritanism. Shall not 
brilliance of achievement cover up a trifle of outspoken- 
ness? Not one of the plays at the Little Theatre has 
seemed to me open to intelligent objection. There is a 
function in sheer horror which Aristotle, obsessed by 
his theory of pity and terror, stupidly failed to recog- 
nize. The streaming sockets of CEdipus, the severed 
head of Barnardine, the butchery by Evadne of the 
king among his pillows belong as definitely to horror 
as the exploits of Professor Plume or the old women 
in the mad-house. (Modern critics get over the fright- 
ful spectacle of a Mounet-Sully with blood gushing 
from those two biack holes in the head of CGidipus by 
quibbling over the word ‘‘ horror.’’) It is the imminence 
of the horrible which is the essence of Grand Guignol. 
To compare those happenings upon which the curtain 
falls in the dead nick of time, or, at worst, upon the 
heel of accomplishment, with the drawn-out spectacle 
of a horse disembowelled in the bull-ring is to lack the 
right kind of sensitiveness. As for the rawer come- 
dies, it is to be maintained that a deeper vulgarity and 
a subtler demoralization of thought and feeling under- 
lie a single average play produced at our properer 
theatres than in all the Grand Guignol frisks put 
together. It were wiser to expose a child to the worst 
excesses of the Little Theatre than to the debasing 
commonness of the average ‘‘ wholesome ’’ play. The 
stage is an impartial mirror, reflective of the ignoble as 
of the noble. These crude comedies make a mock of 
the tawdry ; the sentimental theatre enhances it. More- 
over, we are not all children, and grown men should 
be their own censors. 

That Mr. Levy’s Theatre is essentially a playhouse 
excites a morbid rage among the bespectacled earnest. 
Ir has given us plays untainted by any regenerative 
nonsense, and actors who, instead of scraping together 
a niggardly personality to be let out on hire, have 
royally squandered themselves in a hundred characters. 
This, of course, is the one way by which an actor may 
safely hoard his genius. Above all, Mr. Levy has 
given us a producer who is not an upholsterer. Mr. 
Lewis Casson can be trusted to put his money into the 
brains of his artists and not into the legs of his chairs. 
He gives us the only kind of scenery which your true 
lover of acting cares anything at all about, and that 
is none. His settings are no more than a suggestion 
of the frame in which the thing portrayed might be 
supposed to happen. You think of the frame, if you 
think of it at all, as of a good illustration in a book, 
a ‘‘remembrancer” of the text. Of all the splendours in- 
flicted on me in forty theatres during the last twelve 
months, I remember but two—a brown sail jutting up 
over London Bridge in the ‘ Old Vic’ production of 
‘ Wat Tyler’ and one or two of Mr. Casson’s light- 
ings, instinct with foreboding and disaster. 


To produce, says Johnson's Dictionary, means to 
generate. Mr. Casson brings forth life; other pro- 
ducers stifle it with their expensive swaddling clouts. 
One or two artists there have been in the company into 
whom not even the Arch-Producer has breathed the 
breath of stage-existence. With these, of course, Mr. 
Casson has becn able to do nothing. But what has he 
not done with the others! Sensibly he began by pro- 
ducing himself. It is not sufficiently recognized how 


good an actor Mr. Casson is. He has not, Heaven be 
praised, the meaningless accent, pointless gesture and 
insignificant grimace of your West End walking 
gentleman. 


Rightly he abhors the weak and the 


washy ; sometimes even in his characters you trace the 
corroding influence of a mind too strong. In the presen, 
of the sinister he keeps the spectator’s hold on pes 
You would think, perhaps, that this actor could = 
attain to fun. Yet, by sheer intellectual grit, he can 
bring forth an imitation of the comic. Meredith 
driving the point home about comedy, might have been 
inspired by this actor. 1 admire his present attain. 
ments and those of his leading lady all the more in that 
I remember the days when they were both—oh, 5 
very much less good. Sybil—the fine flowers of the 
stage should be unipetalous—was once frost and snow 
never, you would have said from her Mrs. Barthwick 
to be thawed to any kind of humanity. She is not quite 
human even now. Peevishness has grown to tragic 
size, yet still the actress alternates between a rehearsed 
and mechanical gibber and an unnatural calm. She has 
pathos, feeling for beauty, and a very rare quality of 
moral dignity. Her mere presence in a play is astrin. 
gent and antiseptic, so that the fragments of parts 
which she has played during the past two years seem 
to me to be no more than studies for some vast, irre- 
proachable cartoon. What she now needs is a drama- 
tist to stand up to her. That these two artists and Mr, 
Levy could be supposed to contemplate production of 
the mischievous and the improper seems to me laugh. 
able. 

How, if this jolly venture really comes to an end, is 
it proposed to utilize the talent of Miss Barbara Gott 
and of Mr. George Bealby? Their sincerity would burst 
the envelope of the thin drama of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
and I know no fashionable play which they would not 
ruin. Was that old heathen right to make so much fuss 
about pity and terror? Those who this week saw Miss 
Elisabeth Arkell and Mr. Brember Wills in ‘ The 
Sisters’ Tragedy ’ may well have thought so. Is it 
good to encourage native, untried dramatists? Yes, 
says my Lord Chamberlain, provided they are not 
lewd and nasty fellows. The passing of Punch is a 
serious blow to the English drama. Hail, old friend, 
and farewell ! 


Correspondence 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


[By SKILLED LaBourRER ] 


NCE again it is being suggested that steps 
should be taken to establish an _ industrial 


entente. Practical persons who have experience 
of Conferences between Capital and Labour will at 
once ask how it is to be done. We have had Concilia- 
tion Boards, Arbitration Boards and Round Table Con- 
ferences without number. Looking back it is not easy 
to see that much has been accomplished. If any good 
is to come of the present proposal, some absolutely new 
method or methods must be adopted. 

Much space might be devoted to recapitulation of 
the many obvious faults, all or some of which have 
doomed every such attempt in the past almost from 
its inception. The selection of a chairman will always, 
under existing conditions, present its own peculiar 
difficulties. We have seen committees set up whose 
terms of reference might be tersely described as in- 
structions to soothe Labour, though the committee 
might have been entirely unacceptable to Labour, if 
only because all its members were ‘‘ Men with handles 
to their names.’’ More recently we have seen Labour 
ostensibly represented by its leaders—though those 
leaders actually represented nothing of so much im- 
portance to themselves as their own political aims. And 
the only influential criticisms of the discussions and 
findings of all such meetings have appeared in the 
columns of a Press which cannot in the very nature 
of things always be described as being without pre- 
judice in favour of Capital. 
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It was suggested some years ago (Quarterly Review, loquently of ‘‘ Managerial functions.’’ Such a phrase 


April, 1915) that the most honourable of men appointed 
Chairman of any such Conference, could not absolutely 
rid himself of bias, unless he had received special train- 
ing for his duties. It was then proposed that a course 
of training should be undertaken by men who were to 
become ‘* Average Adjusters ’’ in Labour disputes, so 
that they might approach the questions involved with 
intimate first-hand knowledge of prevailing conditions. 
Any employer of Labour can state how the workman 
works, but very few, if any, can say how he lives; and 
from the workman’s point of view that is the important 
thing. Precisely the same objections apply to various 
members of committees of investigation. 

While no such objections should apply theoretically, 
or upon ethical grounds, to Labour Leaders, yet it is 
more than time that Labour generally had learnt some- 
thing by experience. The Labour Leader has become 
a member of a race apart. Here the dfficulties are but 
two; and each clear cut: First, will men who have 
soared well nigh beyond the ken of their erstwhile fel- 
lows be content to lead in ways which shall be best 
for those fellows? Next: Can a man remaining in the 
ranks of Labour lead? In 1913 working men were be- 
ginning to discover that there might arise a type of 
Labour Leader too eager to ‘‘ ape Dukes” and to 
“dine and wine with Peers.” In the war that dis- 
covery appears to have been forgotten. Since the war 
we have seen, for example, a coal strike terrible in its 
effects yet prolonged by leaders who would do nothing 
but shout ‘‘ National Pool.’’ This was a political 
move for the aggrandizement of Labour Leaders. 
Every working man who has had experience in both 
government and private employ knows that Labour 
proper has nothing to gain by the nationalization of in- 
dustries. But there are quite a number of Labour 
Leaders who think, each in his own heart,.that with a 
little management he may become our first Labour 
Premier. The nationalization of big industries is an 
obvious step to be taken in such management. 

We have another instance of the same kind of thing 
drawing to its sorry close to-day. The Engineering 
dispute, which became a strike or a lock-out some three 
months ago, had its origin in the question of over- 
time. This was a situation the men understood, and 
every thoughtful member of the rank and file wants 
to know why the Labour Leaders never set forth in the 
public Press what the conditions actually were. 
Briefly, overtime is of two kinds, the more or less 
regular or protracted; and what is sometimes termed 
“snap ’’ overtime. | Union members object to pro- 
tracted overtime in periods of industrial depression, 
because they do not consider it right that one man 
should get in a week and a half or two weeks’ work in 
seven days while other members have no work at all. 
The arrangement may be convenient to the employer, 
but is not regarded by Labour as equitable. Under 
“ snap ’’ conditions a man just finishing his day’s work 
may be told that he has to stay that evening. To this 
he usually, and not always unreasonably, objects. Not 
merely is he called upon to postpone the principal meal 

of the day—and the only one he gets in anything like 
comfort—for some two, three or four hours, but, as 
though to render this one circumstance more aggravat- 
ing, the Factories Act steps in and says that at the 
end of the second call (spell of work), the man must 
have a meal interval. This enforced interval may not 
be more than twenty minutes in duration, and it may 
be a matter of ten minutes before the man can arrive 
anywhere where he can obtain food. Yet the Law as- 
sumes that he is having a meal, though he cannot pos- 
sibly do so. If he elect to work through the interval 
he will not be paid for that time. He may just hang 
about for twenty minutes or half an hour, literally 
wasting his time and postponing the possibly much- 
needed meal by that period in addition to the hours of 
overtime worked. 

But it suited the Leaders of Labour to lift. the dis- 


impresses the very ignorant with a foolish veneration 
for the wisdom of their leaders and gives the more 
sensible nothing tangible to discuss. Therefore the 
Labour Leader, even with blocks of votes in his pocket, 
is not necessarily the right man to advocate the cause 
of Labour when steps towards an industrial entente 
are being taken. 

Unfortunately this is not all the trouble, for in addi- 
tion to a new type of Chairman and a new class of 
Labour Representative, we also need a new type of 
newspaper. It is a pity that authoritative newspapers 
should all be owned by capitalists, while it is a great 
mercy that Labour papers are not capable of exercising 
any influence on the minds of thoughtful people. 
Hardly three years ago our influential organs of the 
Press were invited to state publicly that if Labour con- 
sidered itself misrepresented in their columns, they 
would find some space for Labour’s reasoned protest 
(Fortnightly Review, November, 1919). The invitation 
was not accepted, nor was the courtesy of a polite 
refusal tendered. And for this, too, Labour Leaders are 
in some measure to blame. They tacitly submit to the 
not always impeccable assertions of even the most 
powerlul journals, while giving covert support to the 
wild extravagances of the Labour Press. The Labour 
Leader, fh fact, desires a good personal Press, nothing 
else matters much. If an influential paper cares to 
tell him that he shows ignorance by supposing that 
‘* definite’? means “ final,’’ he will take that lying 
down rather than run the risk of one photograph less 
or the non-appearance of any of his utterances in any 
of those widely-circulating pages. 

If we are honestly concerned to bring about a better 
understanding between Capital and Labour, we should 
begin by removing the scales while continuing to wear 
the gloves. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 
By a WoopMAN 


These sketches, which have been appearing in the SaturDAy 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. The series concludes with 
this article. 


XVII. THe Lone Man’s Companion 


OSSAMER, spread like a silken net from twig 
Ge twig, is a sign of autumn as well as of spring. 

The sun shining on these frail yet beautiful pro- 
ductions of a tiny insect, when thickly besprinkled with 
dewdrops, gives to the bushes a fairy-like charm. The 
leaves falling one by one from the trees in the fresh but 
still air, the smell of the turnips, the chirping of birds, 
the gentle ripple of the stream, the aroma of the fresh 
brown earth behind yonder plough, the distant rumble 
of a cart, a sheep-dog barking, a plough-boy singing, all 
form part of the autumn chorus, which we hear when 
out for a ramble “ in the sere and yellow leaf.” 
I could not very well introduce you to the lone man’s 
companion without alluding to the season when he sings 
best and is most likely to attract our attention. One 
would hardly think that a bird five inches and three- 
quarters in length, with ‘ olive brown upper parts, wing 
coverts tipped with buff, face, throat and red-breast 
margined with grey, lower parts dingy white, beak 
black, feet purplish-brown,” could be much of a com- 
panion. But he has been mine, and my only one through 
many a dreary winter’s day. In a lonely wood, or by a 
hedgerow, or in the open fields he has cheered me by 
his presence and his song. He asks nothing in return 
but the insects I disturb, and a few crumbs at meal- 
times, and a shelter in my faggots at night. Who could 


cussion above so. practical a level; and talk grandi- 


wish for better company? Other birds come, but my 
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robin soon drives them off; he wishes me to have the 
monopoly of him. There, now I have told you the name 
of the lone man’s companion. To me all things in 
Nature are wonderful and beautiful, even, as most 
people call it, ‘‘ the horrid toad.” No doubt the robin 
is familiar to you, my reader, just as a bird and nothing 
else. If, as I believe and have tried to show in all I have 
written, people were to observe the habits and ways of 
wild creatures more, we should live nearer to Nature’s 
God than by the mere formal act of attending church 
or chapel, as if God were tied to bricks and mortar. 

The nest of our little friend is often built in strange 
places. I found one some years ago in an old boot 
thrown away in a hedge-bottom ; another in the sleeve 
of an old jacket, left hanging by a fellow woodman on 
the bough of a tree. It is often built on a bare bank 
at the foot of an old thorn stool. This year I found one 
as thus described and should certainly have passed it by 
had not the owner’s bright eye betrayed it to me. It 
looked nothing but a mass of withered oak leaves blown 
there by the gales of winter. These little birds must 
have made many journeys to amass so many leaves 
together, and fetched them quite two hundred yards. 

The robin ranks amongst our earliest nest-builders, 
and often has three broods a year. The young ones are 
very different in plumage to the adult birds, as they are 
marked all over with rust-coloured spots on a light 
ground. I wonder if wild birds do poison their young 
ones when they are placed in a cage for the parents to 
feed. I know it for a fact that they will feed them up 
to a certain age, and then one morning they are found 
dead in their cage and the parents cease their visits. A 
few years ago I had a robin’s nest in a shed that I 
worked in of an evening from the time the birds com- 
menced building until they were young ones nearly 
fledged. My son, about five years old, asked me to let 
him hold one in his hand, which I did. The next morn- 
ing the five young ones were dead. Why the old birds 
should have resented the handling of the young ones in 
this manner has given me much thought. I had even 
stroked the sitting bird; so why this sad calamity should 
have happened I cannot think. 

The lone man’s companion was a favourite with our 
poets. Wordsworth alludes to him thus: 


Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast— 
The little English robin— 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing? 


What would the fable of the ‘ Babes in the Wood ’ be 
like without Robin Redbreast? It was but a poet’s tale, 
though related with simple beauty; and many a child 
has wept over this simple fiction. A great deal of 
superstition is attached to this autumn songster by 
country folk, even to-day. If he comes indoors or shows 


particular attachment to any person, it is a forerunner — 


of his death. But this must be wrong, or I should have 
been dead years ago. 

He is without doubt the gamest bird we have. Other 
birds will fight at mating time and in defence of their 
brood; but the robin seems to hail with delight any 
chance of fighting. Cheeky house-sparrow, perky tom- 
tit, big bold blackbird or speckled thrush, all are buffeted 
by angry blows if they venture on his domains in winter. 
The old proverb, ‘‘ Two robins cannot dwell in one 
bush,” is true to fact. He is generally an insectivorous 
bird, but he does not mind a few red currants in their 
season. In autumn he consumes many of the berries 
which hang festooned on the coloured hedgerows, even 
the fruit of the woody nightshade. As the old adage 
says: ‘‘ When the robin sings, look out for winter.” 
Let me then ask a favour before I close, that next time 
you see him on the windowsill and snow is on the ground 
and the bitter, cold east wind whistles through the key- 
hole of the door, you will give him food, and think that 
one day perhaps he will be a lope man’s companion in a 
lonely field or wood. 


24 June 1922 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expressi 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public ; 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the Opinions 
themselves und the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 

tters on topical subjects, int ‘or publication 
week, should reach us by the first Wednesday” 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I agree with Professor Arthur Thomson jp 
the desire that the observations and speculations of 
believers in ‘‘ spiritualism ’’ and ‘‘ telepathy ’’ should 
be fairly and freely discussed. At the same time | think 
that the inclusion of Sir Oliver Lodge’s speculative yp. 
verified suggestions on those and allied topics as part 
of a serial professing to give to general readers ‘ The 
Outlines of Science,’ must deceive the uncritical public 
and is greatly to be regretted. 

Sir Oliver Lodge affirms that I do not “ approve 
of ’’ the subject touched on in his article, and Prof, 
Thomson argues that I wish to prevent the discussion 
of those subjects. Both are wrong as to fact. | 
have, during the past fifty years, given more time to 
the investigation of those subjects and the testing of 
assertions concerning them, than most of my acquaint- 
ance have done. I am (and always have been) willing 
to test and to discuss the experiences of ‘‘ believers in 
the occult,’’ when fair opportunity for investigation is 
given to me. I have never said or done anything to 
justify the notion that I desire to stop the fair and 
truthful publication by such ‘‘ believers ’’ of their ex- 
periences and conclusions. 

What I do object to, in the present case, is the want 
of recognition of the difference in the significance of 
statements made in an educational treatise and those 
submitted for discussion in a scientific periodical. | 
deplore the attempt to persuade young people and the 
credulous public that the stories given in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s article as to apparitions, visions of the dead, 
materialization of ghosts, and the extension of a “‘semi- 
material plasma,’’ from the bodies of persons called 
‘* mediums ’’—have been duly investigated and re- 
ceived confirmation justifying their citation as the basis 
of a branch of science—and I resent the attempt also 
made therein to claim acceptance for assertions made 
as to ‘‘ the divining rod,’’ ‘‘ spirit photography,” 
messages from the dead and ‘‘ telepathy.”’ I would 
suggest to Sir Oliver Lodge that it is not fair dea‘ing 
to state to the inexpert public that ‘‘ telepathy ’’ has 
been ‘‘ discovered ’’ and established by most carefully 
conducted enquiry. He would not deny that a very 
large body of competent experimenters and careful in- 
vestigators of the subject hold that ‘‘ telepathy ’’—that 
is to say, the communication of mind with mind, with- 
out the use of any of the known organs of sense—has 
not been shown to take place. They hold telepathy 
to be an illusion—at least an unproven hypothesis. To 
lead the innocent mind of an enquiring student of 
‘ The Outlines of Science ’ to regard this and other such 
marvels as established conclusions, fit to be ranked 
among the outstanding results of scientific research— 
is a procedure which may well excite indignation. 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 

I am, etc., 
Felixstowe E. Ray LANKESTER 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


‘SIR,—In his letter to you of the roth inst., Professor 
J. A. Thomson has not answered the main point 
raised in the letters by Sir Ray Lankester and myself 
in your issues of the 2oth and 27th ult. This point Is 
not, as he says, that ‘‘ boundaries of science ’’ can be 
clearly drawn, and cannot include ‘‘ Psychic Science ; 
but that in the announcement of a new discovery 
facts on which such discovery is based must be 
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established by rigid observations before any scientific 
attempt at generalizing about them can be made. It so 
happens that the conditions on which the alleged facts 
of ‘‘ Psychic Science ”’ are offered for the investigation 
of genuine and unbiased inquirers are such as prevent 
the possibility of excluding the agencies of fraud, 
illusion, coincidence, etc., in the production of the al- 
leged facts. These conditions, as psychical re- 
searchers invariably say, are special, absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of the results, and, as is stated 
by one of your correspondents, *‘ cannot be commanded 
any more than the poetic afflatus.” 

I can find no relevant argument in Professor Thom- 
son’s letter beyond his above-mentioned retort to his 
own misconception of the contention expressed in the 
letters of his critics. It is scarcely to the point to urge 
that certain men with special knowledge of some 
branches of scienee consider that ‘‘ Psychic Science ”’ 
has established a right to its name, though I think that 
it is relevant to remember that among the list of the 
names he gives, and among several others which might 
be quoted, very few indeed of those whose line of work 
has been the study of living things, and especially of 
human beings, normal and morbid, will be found. 

As I am writing this without any communication 
with Sir Ray Lankester, I am speaking wholly for my- 
self when I tell Professor Thomson that I will very 
readily accept from him his rather cacophonous com- 
parison of me to Uzzah, if, he will not blame me over- 
much should I, perchance, but ‘‘ dream in starts dis- 
tractedly ” of him as King Saul on the road to Endor. 

I am, etc., 
Bryan DONKIN 


‘ FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have spent so much of my life attacking the 
French Government, that I feel exceedingly gratified 
to be able to defend it against ‘‘ A Mossless Stone.”’ 
Absolutely unhampered freedom is left to teachers of 
English in France in the selection of the books they 
place in the hands of their pupils, no matter what their 
origin and author may be. In spite of the difficulties 
created by the exchange, thousands and thousands 
of volumes published by firms like Dent or Nelson are 
used in French schools. As for authors, it is surpris- 
ing that ‘‘ A Mossless Stone ’’ should ignore the suc- 
cess of the many books written for French schools by 
Sadler, Elwall, Addison, Fleming, Harris, Meadmore, 
and other Englishmen, whose names would form a long 
list. 

As for ‘ French Grammar .Made Clear,’ it is pub- 
lished in America by an American firm, Funk and Wag- 
nalls, and I wish it to be published in Great Britain 
by an English firm. 

I am, etc., 
Paris ERNEST DIMNET 


A CREATIVE HEADMASTER 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The sudden death of F. W. Sanderson, of 
Oundle, has deprived one of our foremost public 
schools of a headmaster to whom it owes as much as 
any school has ever owed to one man, and whose out- 
standing merit and originality impressed themselves 
on all who knew him. It is hoped, therefore, that a 
brief appreciation of his work by an ‘‘ old Oundelian,”’ 
will be of interest to readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

Let me pass over his achievements as a scholar— 
brilliant though they were, and including high honours 
at Durham and Cambridge Universities, and the 
authorship of various books on scientific and scriptural 
subjects—for our chief interest is in the man, who built 


‘up at Oundle a unique system of public school educa- 


tion founded on the belief that in all, however apparently 
backward, there is the germ of intellectual creativeness. 
Creative ’” was Sanderson’s watchword, and few 


lives have been more creative in a given sphere than 
was his, or more consistently applied to drawing out 
creativeness in others. 

He believed that everyone by virtue of their inborn 
creativeness, can do at least one thing well, and con- 
sequently encouraged specialization in the subject or 
subjects for which a boy showed the greatest aptitude, 
as early as was consistent with a general grounding. 
Moreover, he established a school curriculum so com- 
prehensive and many-sided, that rare indeed is the 
boy at Oundle who does not quickly find the work 
which is nearest his heart, for every field of science, 
languages, classics, and literature is open to him, and 
above a certain age he may choose that form of re- 
creation which he likes best, for it was Sanderson’s desire 
that in classroom and laboratory and on the playing- 
fields there be found only those who were interested. 

The justification of such a system is found in the 
increasing call for highly trained men for all branches 
of business, manufacture and science, and for that 
higher personal and national efficiency that would 
evolve from a wider adoption of Sanderson’s ideals. 

To the credit of Sanderson’s material creativeness 
during his thirty years at Oundle*may be placed seven 
new boarding-houses to accommodate a membership in- 
creased from 150 to 540, in addition to a new science 
block, a great assembly hall, library, museum, art 
room, large workshops and electrical plant, a forge, 
foundry, observatory, biological gardens, playing-fields, 
tennis courts, fives courts and boat houses. The erec- 
tion of a beautiful War Memorial Chapel was his last 
and probably his dearest project, and his end inter- 
vened but a few days before the date fixed for the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone. ' 

As a ‘‘Head”, Sanderson was strong and masterful, 
but never severe, and was possessed of a considerable 
sense of humour. On one occasion a boy, who climbed 
the church spire (one of the tallest in Northampton- 
shire) and left his cap on the summit, is reported to 
have been rewarded by the ‘‘ Old Man ’’ with a caning 
—and a sovereign ! 

I am, etc., 
A. J. R. Fraser Taytor 

57 Effingham Road, Bristol 


A Woman s Causerie 
THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER 


ITTLE is not always used as a term of ineffi- 

| ciency when speaking of her, but expresses the 
half affectionate, half patronizing feeling you have 

for the little dressmaker who consents to go to your 
house to try on your clothes. The qualifying adjective 
should count also in the question of price. Though 
the little dressmaker has, sometimes, developed a 
pretty feminine talent, it is not often that she has 
blossomed into being a big one, for the stars of the 
world of human decorators have seldom started by 
making false knots in the cotton, but have burst upon 
the world like great singers—one day unknown, the 
next day famous. 
* 

The little dressmaker has no models to show; her 
stock-in-trade consists of a few ideas, a heap of fashion 
papers, and a small number of patterns of unwearable 
materials. It is in all this, however, that her charm 
lies, and I am not at all certain that her charm is not 
as dangerous as drug-taking, or betting. Those ugly 
patterns force you to hunt for yourself so that the 
fabrics of the world are yours to choose from, and how 
difficult, then, becomes the decision, what time is 
wasted in wandering from marocain to crépe de chine, 
from voile to organdy. And when at last the material 
is bought and the moment comes to make it up, what 
despair you are in before her heap of fashion papers, 
befare too great a choice, and no definite design. Then 
you think of the fortunate woman who sits at the great 
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dressmaker’s and with indolent bliss chooses a frock 
of which she can see the back, the side, and the front, 
alive in motion, on the body of the apathetic manne- 
quin. The pictures are all alike, you cannot tell how 
this fold will hang when you walk, or if that line will 
cut your figure; everything looks, at the same time, 
ull right and all wrong, leaving you desperate and mud- 
dled. Here the ideas of the little dressmaker come 
in. She hints at a tuck here, a frill there, further con- 
fusing you. Time is going; nothing has been settled. 
Always patient, she suggests that you should go to her 
house and see newer papers, the French ones that have 
just arrived. You go. 
* * * 

When you are shown into her living room you find, 
on the table, your silk, and by it a pile of much-fingered 
papers with bits torn out of them. As you wait—she 
is busy or has not yet come back from another cus- 
tomer—you sit on an arm-chair with a back that no 
human back has ever reached; it leans into space, invit- 
ing a dentist’s-chair repose that it would put any stomach 
out of order to attain. You get up for the cushion 
you see on another chair, to find it is harder than wood. 
It gives, however, the one modern attempt to the 
room, being made of black satin dabbed with gold. 
Its ugliness is well matched by the velvet photograph 
frame on one of the corner tables, the gas bracket 
from which hangs an electric bulb, and the stuffed 
parrot, mangy and dusty, chief amongst the ornaments 
on the top of the cupboard with glass doors. 

* * * 


You are so absorbed in the esthetic life of the little 
dressmaker that, when she comes in, you have almost 
forgotten why you are there. When you look up you 
find her pleasant, white face shining with ideas, and 
you know that, safe on the mat of her own hearth, she 
will try to force on you a hundred gathers as painfully 
unwelcome to you as puckers on your face. You 
realize, too, with a shiver that to-day she means to cut 
out, and that once that has been done—success or 
failure—you are landed with an extra beauty or an 
extra blemish, that for too long a time must be a part 
of you. 

* * * 

And now begins the real excitement of the gamble. 
At the first fitting you think you have won. The pat- 
tern is charming, the shape, still vague and indefinite, 
cannot yet disappoint you. For a day or two you think 
of the hat you will buy to wear with one of the suc- 
cesses of your littlke woman. The next fitting de- 
presses you; the dress, you see clearly, can only be 
worn indoors. Away go dream hats to the scrap- 
heap of lesser dreams. At last the dress comes home 
finished. You put it on, conscious, before it drops 
over your head, that it is a failure, and you 
know that in that stitched fancy of your brain you will 
always look plain and dowdy. 

* * 


If you are strong-minded, you will, at this point, de- 
cide that the fault is yours, and that you must bear it 
with courage; not the mistaken courage of a martyr, 
but a courage that will drive you into making of your 
new dress a nice little parcel. This parcel you will 
address to a distant cousin in a far country, who will 
value the present, not only because of the goodness of 
the material, but also because of the kindness of your 
heart. Do not compromise; it would only bring 
trouble. If you keep that dress, you will always be 
surprised in it by the one person you love. 

* * * 


Of course no father or mother worthy of a modern 
child, nor even an uncle or an aunt with any sense of 
family obligations, will let a girl suffer from such an 
innocent mistake. They will, naturally, see that she 
has the chance of making many more, and be happy 
when in this gamble with yards, colours, scissors and 
the fourth dimension, she is sometimes lucky, and so 
gives pleasure to their eyes. 


Yoi 
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Reviews 


FLYING 


Aviation in Peace and War. By Major-Ge 
Sir Frederick Sykes. Arnold. 8s. 6d. a 


The War in the Air. Vol. I. By Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The Clarendon Press. ats. net. 


| Be is the present fashion for those who step from hi 
official positions to vent their grievances in the 
publication of an apology or a polemic. To the reader 
however, who looks for personal gossip or an account 
of the differences between the authorities responsible for 
Service and Civil Aviation respectively Sir Frederick 
Sykes’s book will be a source of disappointment. |, 
may, in fact, be likened to a bird’s-eye view of the 
development of aviation taken from the element with 
which it deals; the treatment of the subject is, if any- 
thing, too detached and too dispassionate. But 
although we may wish to hear more of such incidents 
as the author’s flight in the early days of the war from 
the Aisne to Antwerp, he is probably right in allowi 
the facts, untrammelled by picturesque details, to speak 
for themselves. It is the first short and concise review 
of the past, present and future of aviation. 


The late Sir Walter Raleigh’s history, on the other 
hand, in spite of its designation ‘‘ official,’ cannot 
fail to inspire the reader with something of the author’s 
evident enthusiasm. It is written by a true knight of 
the pen, a lover of high adventure who died, as he 
would have wished, in harness. This first volume deals 
with the long and romantic struggle for the conquest 
of the air, the creation of the air forces of the Crown 
and their achievements up to the autumn of 1914, when 
the first bombing raids had been carried out and tenta- 
tive experiments, to amplify reconnaissance, had been 
made with wireless and photography from the air. At 
that time aviation was not sufficiently advanced to af- 
ford opportunity for a close analysis in this volume of 
the principles underlying aerial warfare. The account 
is essentially narrative, and the reader would be well 
advised to use Sir Frederick Sykes’s general sketch as 
an introduction to the complete work. 

From the fighting point of view, the use of air power 
was one of the most remarkable features of the war. 
Aircraft had two réles, distinct though allied, to per- 
form: co-operation with the Army and Navy and inde- 
pendent action. In the former the two developments 
of the greatest general interest—both subjects of con- 
siderable controversy—are the substitution of aircraft 
for cavalry and torpedo attack. When, Sir Walter 
Raleigh points out, in 1910 Captain Sykes saw flight 
in France, he recognized that the work of cavalry in 
distant reconnaissance was dead and done with. Since 
then a machine has made its appearance protected from 
rifle fire by armoured plates and Sir Frederick thinks 
that : 

It is possible that, in addition to their reconnaissance func- 
tions, aircraft will supersede the shock tactics and delaying 
action of cavalry, though this may be modified if, the sabre 
being a thing of the past, cavalry are converted into mounted 
machine gunners. 


In the naval sphere, though the German fleet failed 
to give our aircraft an opportunity for practical demon- 
stration, the author believes that 


torpedo attack by aircraft may reach a point where the very 
existence of opposing fleets may be endangered. It is already 
questionable whether a battleship could survive an attack 
launched by even a small force of this mobile arm. 


Essential, however, as aircraft co-operation was 
to successful naval and military operations, the 
real revolution in warfare which aviation was 
beginning to bring about was the conception 
of the air battle, the creation of the Inde- 
pendent Air Force and the increasing employment, 
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largely due to Sir Frederick Sykes when Chief of the 
Air Staff, of the strategic air offensive. “The protec- 
tion of machines employed on the various specialized 
forms of aerial warfare and the destruction of enemy 
machines carrying out similar duties, early resulted in 
the evolution of.air fighting from the carbine and re- 
volver used by pilots and observers in 1914 to the 
machine gun fired through the propeller, and the ex- 
ploits of men like Ball and McCudden. Night-fighting 
squadrons were originally organized for home defence 


and 


by 1918 the night-fighting aeroplane had countered the night- 
bombing aeroplane. At first this had been the result of the 
retention of a large number of fighting aircraft and a complete 
organization at home, 
but eventually increasing numbers of night-fighting 
machines were despatched to France and, by taking 
the offensive, reacted on German raids over England. 
Once again the old doctrine was gradually observed that 
offence is the only true defence, and that purely defensive mea- 
sures, however efficient, by keeping men and material from 
the vital point, are necessarily expensive out of all proportion 
to their effectiveness. Both the Germans and ourselves made 
the initial mistake of organizing large local defence systems 
partly to placate public opinion. 

The adoption of the strategic air offensive by the 
bombing of the enemy’s industrial centres was an 
answer to the modern doctrine of the nation in arms. 
Victory depends as much on the organization and con- 
tinuous output of war material by men, women and 
even children at home as upon armies in the field and 
fleets at sea. If war is inevitable, Sir Frederick Sykes 
believes that 

Air war, in spite of any and every international agreement 
to the contrary, will be carried into the enemy’s country, his 
industries will be destroyed, his nerve centres shattered, his 
food supply disorganized, and the will-power of the nation 
as a whole shaken. 


The heavy bombers escorted by fighting machines 
were, in the last war, the forerunners of an air fleet 
analogous to the naval fleet with its capital ships and 
protective craft. In a future war the author foresees 
the ‘‘ main air forces in large formations concentrat- 
ing independently to produce, if possible, a shattering 
blow on the enemy and obtain from the outset a su- 
premacy in the air comparable to our supremacy on the 
sea.’’ This conception of the air fleet and aerial war- 
fare is the main argument against the relegation of the 
Royal Air Force to the Admiralty and the War Office, 
which, in spite of the best intentions, will inevitably 
tend to regard aircraft principally as an adjunct to the 
Navy and Army, and to forget that the air will evolve 
a strategy of its own, and that battles for supremacy 
in the air will be fought far out of sight of battleships 
or armies. Sir Walter goes even further when he sug- 
gests that: 

If there be another great war, the fittest man to hold the 
command of united land and sea forces might well be a 
Marshal of the Air, 

We may therefore expect future belligerents to con- 
centrate their efforts to the air as the best method of 
dealing the swiftest, most far-reaching and decisive 
blows. The sea will no longer afford a sure 
protection to England and the Empire. How 
then are we to provide for their future se- 
curity? The answer Sir Frederick Sykes gives to this 
question is Civil Aviation. The world will not imme- 
diately tolerate a new race for armaments in the air. 
But Civil Aviation, says Sir Frederick, will not only 
ensure a reserve in time of war and air bases throughout 
the Empire, but will assist commercial expansion, Im- 
perial intercommunication and the intensive develop- 
ment of industrial air organization. 

Just as the naval supremacy of Britain was won because 
commercially we were the greatest seafaring people in the 
world, so will air supremacy be achieved by that country 
which, making aviation a part of its everyday life, becomes an 
airfaring community. The nation which first substitutes 


aircraft for other means of transport will be more than half 
way towards the supremacy of the air. 


These principles are fully appreciated in France and 
Germany. French air lines are stretching eastwards 
to Warsaw and Constantinople, southwards to Algeria 
and Morocco. There is every reason to suppose that 
if Germany is forced to pursue a policy similar to that 
of 1806-1812, one of the means she will use will be, 
in spite of the restrictions imposed upon her, to train 
her manhood to the air. 

England is unfortunately situated for the develop- 
ment of commercial air transport. Internally, she is 
served by an excellent railway system; externally, she 
is separated from the rest of the Empire by a wide 
expanse of ocean or foreign territory. We wish that 
Sir Frederick Sykes had advocated more strongly the 
use of airships for this purpose. Much money has been 
spent on organizing the so-called Imperial air routes 
for aeroplanes, yet it is unlikely that they will be 
generally used for many years to come. The future of 
Imperial air communication lies rather in the airship 
with its wide range, its superior weight-carrying capacity 
and its comparatively simple ground organization. 

The principles which this book seeks to inculcate 
will be patent to every reader, but we think they should 
have been more forcibly enunciated in the conclusion, 
since they are still unappreciated by the general public 
and imperfectly understood by many of the authorities. 
We are, for instance, credibly informed that serious 
consideration has recently been given by the Air 
Council to a new scheme for an Imperial airship ser- 
vice, not so much from a proper belief in its intrinsic 
value as from a fear that the Admiralty may rush in 
where the Air Ministry fears to tread. Yet upon the 
adoption of a sound and far-seeing policy the integrity 
of this island and the future security of the British Em- 
pire depend. The people of this country had, in the 
last war, but a foretaste of what aerial warfare means. 
It was only the Armistice, declares the official history, 
which saved mankind from a hurricane of slaughter. 
With Sir Frederick Sykes we earnestly hope that the 
coming years will be used 

to educate mankind to the principle that war brings misery 

and impoverishment to all engaged in it, and that national are 

as susceptible as personal differences to discussion and arbi- 
tration. 

Aviation, by expediting interchange of ideas and in- 
tercommunication between peoples, may become a real 
force in the interests of peace and commerce; but, as 
an instrument of war, it is potentially the deadliest 
yet discovered, not only to armies and navies, but to 
the population, including women and children, working 
in support of its soldiers and sailors. Neither aspect 
can be neglected. In a democratic country policy is 
largely directed by pressure from the man in the street, 
and he will be able to form a clearer opinion of the rise 
of air power and the principles upon which it is based 
by the study of Sir Frederick Sykes’s essay. With 
these in his mind he will turn with keener appreciation 
to Sir Walter Raleigh’s fascinating and more detailed 
history. 


THE MIMES OF HERODAS 


Herodas : The Mimes and Fragments. With Notes 
by Walter Headlam. Edited by A. D. Knox. 
Cambridge University Press. 63s. net. 


ROUGHT to light in 1891, Herodas, then called 

Herondas, belongs to the Alexandrian period, when 
Athens had lost its glory and literature had become 
scientific .or elaborate : 

Alexandria, with its huge mob of mixed races, its Hellenistic 
tongue, its passion for shows of tawdry finery, its commercial 
crowd, was not the place for the flowers of Attic wit. 

A poet had to be courtly, a prose-writer to be erudite, 
and both often contrived to be tedious in the display of 
their learning. ©The man who can read through the 
* Alexandra ’ of Lycophron, in which Cassandra, the 
most effective figure on the old Attic stage, prophesies 
to the extent of 1,430 dull and learned lines, can read 
anything. The freshness of Theocritus in this age sur- 
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prises and delights us. He combines human nature 
and courtly compliments to the powers of Egypt. Calli- 
machus is courtly, but with a mannered grace typical 
of the time. He is an artist in style, like Tennyson, 
and better in short poems than long. Herodas is ac- 
complished, too, half scholar and half realist. His 
mixture of Ionic and Attic forms is one of the details 
which worry scholars. He seems sometimes to avoid 
natural words and phrases, and we have no hesitation 
in endorsing the verdict of Blass, that he is a difficult 
author. If we knew all the points of his diction—and 
Headlam and Mr. Knox have made a great advance in 
clearing it up—and were certain about the distribution 
of the remarks to the characters in his sketches, we 
should possess genre pictures unequalled for the an- 
cient world except in the Banquet of Petronius. 
Tragedy and the pure lyric were not for the Alexan- 
drians, but Herodas in his little corner of comedy may 
well have been popular. His Mimes are brief dialogues 
between two or three persons, written for reading 
rather than representation, and singularly free in their 
exhibition of the average mind. They are, as a Cam- 
bridge don said, quoting the auctioneer in ‘ Middle- 
march,’ ‘‘ darker than you would like, and not family 
subjects.’’ 

They are written in iambic verse with a spondee at 
the end, an effective form for satire, but they do not 
contain any poetry. On the other hand, they contain 
a great deal of human nature closely observed and 
neatly hit off. It is probable that Herodas, like Theo- 
critus, derived some hints from Sophron, but whatever 
there was of a traditional element, both achieved 
realism. The fourth Mime of Herodas and the fif- 
teenth Idyll of Theocritus show a similar scene of 
women out for a festival, determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and, as part of the process, to abuse anybody 
who is likely to stand it, until they reach the rapture 
of the show. It is all natural and entertaining, like 
the ‘Voces Populi’ of F. Anstey. The slave-girl, a lazy, 
dirty slut, gets plenty of the abuse, and the sacristan 
of the shrine offers suitable hints about his own needs. 
After telling the ladies that the sacrifice is entirely 
favourable, he is rewarded with the leg of a fowl, and 
makes it quite clear that he is himself an eater of holy 
bread. In another Mime a male slave is threatened 
with a hideous beating by a jealous woman who is his 
mistress in two senses of the word. A woman again 
in the third Mime insists on her boy getting an extra 
special hiding from his schoolmaster. The wretch lives 
on his poor old grandmother, is great at pitch and toss, 
and scowls like Hell over the right sort of knowledge. 
At the end the mother is still unsatisfied with his 
punishment, A visit to a cobbler makes a vivid picture. 
He is a most disreputable cobbler, we fear, and does 
not stick to shoe-leather alone in his private business. 
We notice the haggling and the indifference to pur- 
chase which women—to the admiration of mere man— 
have always lavished on shop-people. The cobbler is 
most persistent : 

If you don’t like this pair, Metro, my man will bring you 
another and again another, till you are quite decided that 
Kerdon is telling the truth. Pistos, bring me all the shoe- 
cases—it were hard, ladies, if you went home without even 
trying on. 

He proceeds to mention sixteen different sorts of 
shoes; he tries some on dainty feet; he exclaims that 
Metro’s voice takes him up to Heaven; but the ladies 
at the end have not bought anything. All they have 
done is to give him the hint that another lady is marry- 
ing her daughter soon, and will rush to him because 
shoes are wanted. Throughout the women seem to 
think little of their husbands and display the sort of 
freedom that we find in the ‘ Lysistrata’ of Aristo- 
phanes. They tyrannize over their slaves in the most 
shocking style, and use their tongues like the scolding 
viragos of Dickens. Their compliments are as sincere 
as Mrs. Gamp’s and they have an equal determination 
““not to be impoged upon.’’ The notes quote Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Arabian Nights ’ amongst other authorities, and 


we have to realize that we are in a world Or 
well as Greek. The scene of two of the 
parently Ephesus, while two more belong to Cos 
island much favoured by the Ptolemies. Egypt aa 
tolled in a breathless catalogue as the home of all a 
things, from philosophers and a museum full Ja 
learned to women and wine. 

Mr. Knox, taking on Headlam’s work, has produced 
a wonderful array of notes, dealing with each point at 
full length. The edition is a good example of English 
erudition. Herodas has a dream in the eighth Mime 
of which his interpretation is that ‘‘ right many hench. 
men of the Muses shall rend asunder the poems where. 
on I have toiled.”” That has been done, but at last 
the rents are being mended, and a spirited translation 
has been added which ought to have been mentioned 
on the title page. 


CRITICISMS AND WITTICISMS 


My Discovery of England. By Stephen Leacock. 
The Bodley Head. 5s. net. 


fe main difficulty that confronts a professional 
humorist is to convince his audience that he is, on 
occasion, trying to be serious. In Mr. Leacock’s new 
book, in which he sets out the results of his recent lec- 
ture tour in this country, the reader will more than once 
find himself uncertain whether a judgment delivered 
by the author is meant to be taken seriously or not. 
For although Mr. Leacock, in the course of his travels 
through England disguised as a lecturer, has evidently 
gained a considerable knowledge of our people and their 
peculiarities, he is nevertheless as a rule unable, or un- 
willing, to drop the réle of comedian and tell us frankly 
what he thinks about us. Wading through a sea of 
facetia one comes abruptly, here and there, against a 
solid rock of sense : and because of its very unexpected- 
ness one is all the more likely to stub one’s toes 
against it. 

In a book of this kind it must be (indeed, it evidently 
is) very hard to be continuously funny. But when Mr. 
Leacock parodies our Press or directs the shafts of his 
satire at our politics, he can be not only amusing but 
shrewd. Of St. Stephen’s he writes: 

The House of Commons is commodiously situated beside 
the River Thames: the principal features of the House are 
the large lunch-room on the western side and the tea-room on 
the terrace on the eastern. There is a handsome legis- 
lative chamber attached to the premises from which—so the 
antiquarians tells us—the House of Commons took its name. 
But it is not usual now for the members to sit in the legisla- 
tive chamber as the legislation is now all done outside, either 
at the home of Mr. Lloyd Geerge, or at the National Liberal 
Club, or at one or other of the newspaper offices. The House, 
however, is called together at very frequent intervals to give 
it an opportunity of hearing the latest legislation and allowing 
the members to indulge in cheers, sighs, groans, votes, and 
other expressions of vitality. 

For an outside observer, this is surely not bad. The 
other name for the disease here diagnosed is ‘‘ Govern- 
ment by Secretariats.’’ Mr. Leacock soon discovered, 
too, some of the Londoner’s foibles—for instance, his 
neglect of national buildings such as the British 
Museum. He also found that those most loud in their 
appreciation of the Tower had never visited it. 

But, after all, it is in those rare moments of unhyper- 
bolic seriousness that Mr. Leacock is mest interesting 
in this particular book. In a long chapter devoted to 
Oxford he compares that University most favourably 
with American and Canadian Universities, but warns it 
that if it does not ‘‘ capture a few millionaires, give 
them honorary degrees at a million pounds sterling 
apiece” and tell them to imitate Henry VIII, in his 
opinion the University ‘‘ will not last another two 
centuries.” Whatever our opinion on that, we are less 
likely to disagree with him on the subject of trade 
depression. ‘‘ England,” says Mr. Leacock, ‘‘ is suffer- 
ing from the over-exertion of government and _ the 
decline of individual self-help.” He has observed, in 
fact, the octopus of State interference, the only remedy 
to which, as he truly states, is to ‘‘ give back again to 
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the individual the opportunity to make money, to make 
lots of it, and, when he has got it, to keep it.” It ag 

rhaps, natural that Mr. Leacock should write sensibly 
on this subject, for in his spare moments he is a Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. 

On the subject of Prohibition he is no less sound, and 
he has some wise things to say concerning the thin end 
of the wedge which is already driven into our liberties 
in the shape of liquor restrictions. 

It may, no doubt [says Mr. Leacock] be a wise thing to go 
to bed early. It is a terrible thing to go to bed early by Act of 
Parliament. 

Readers of the SaturDay Review, please note. 


A LITERARY AT HOME 


My Sentimental Self. By Mrs. Aria. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. net. 

RVING is by far the most important and the least 

sketchily presented figure in Mrs. Aria’s book. If 
she tells us nothing of his secret, at least she shows 
him as a man with one, and indeed there is skill in 
suggesting his aloofness and concentration on some 
lonely purpose through a familiar, not to say rather 
trivial, record of his holiday doings, meetings with 

ple of no consequence, and so forth. ‘‘ He lived 
by himself because he liked to do so, and alone he 
fought for himself and his calling,’’ she writes, and 
she notes something unconsciously ‘‘ formidable ’’ in 
his appearance and manner, and is properly severe on 
those who would circulate sentimental stories about 
him. She offers no estimate of his art, and attempts 
no enquiry which would take her past the barrier he 
set up against curiosity less privileged. His sons, in 
their likeness and unlikeness to him, also occupy a 
good deal of Mrs. Aria’s space. But these are not 
really typical Arian figures. Mrs. Aria’s wide circle 
of friends has been composed mostly of people less 
serious, such, for instance, as those her amusing, in- 
genious, continually unlucky brother, Owen Hall, had 
about him. To this day, it appears, Mr. George 
Moore is slightly troubled by the frivolity, in matters 
of literary art, of some of her circle and of herself. 
“Write it in English,” he urged Mrs. Aria when she 
told him she was about to produce this volume. She 
has not exactly followed his advice, but if not Mr. 
Moore’s English, it is at any rate a lively language 
that we read in her pages. A literary at home is in 
progress; people of some celebrity are coming in 
every other minute, or their memories are being recalled ; 
and there is much cordial exchange of compliments 
and some chaff in the air. It is all quite agreeable, 
and if, apart from references to Irving, there is not 
very much to muse upon afterwards, Mrs. Aria never 
professed to be making a solid contribution fo the 
literary and social history of her day. We have car- 
ried away a jest or two by Owen Hall, such as his 
invitation to friends to come and hear a clumsy 
dancer; we have only just encountered Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. W. L. George, 
but even that has been pleasant; and our only regret 
as we leave the party is that the hostess, whom we 
can remember elsewhere indulging a good-humoured 
malice, has here restrained it too much. 


Fiction 
Theodore Savage. By Cicely Hamilton. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net. 
B EFORE 1914 many books were issued in various 
languages foreshadowing the horrors of a world 
war conducted with all the resources of modern science. 
In England, particularly, Mr. Wells drew the most 
terrifying pictures of aircraft attacks on great towns, 


‘of populations fleeing in panic to starve in the fields 


and waste places, of the destruction of social life and 
the return to barbaric conditions. These things we 
civilized persons read with goggling eyes and stirring 
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hair, telling each other how impossible it would be, 
after such prophecies, to throw mankind into so un- 
paralleled a catastrophe. .The result we now know. 
Doubtless the more imaginative of these books gave 
useful hints to the combatants on the most intolerable 
methods of attack, but other effect they had none. And 
here is Miss Cicely Hamilton doing it all over again, 
very ably and vividly, but we confess we cannot imagine 
why. Experience has shown us that the inborn com- 
bativeness of man remains unmoved by warning tracts, 
while the downfall of a world is but a lugubrious sub- 
ject for a novel considered solely from an artistic point 
of view. The author, moreover, has no message of 
hope to give us. She regards the wide dissemination 
of scientific knowledge as an inevitable prelude to 
disaster, but suggests no safeguard except the imprac- 
ticable one of confining learning to a special class of 
initiates, trained to keep themselves above the impulse of 
human passions. But clearly she sees no real solution 
of the problem. Civilizations as they rise inevitably 
carry within them the seeds of their own destruction ; 
and, when they have brought them to fruit, they are 
swept aside and succeeded by another age of darkness. 
Philosophically this is curious, but it hardly makes in- 
spiriting reading for survivors of the latest earthquake, 
still struggling hopefully among the ruins of theri 
house. Still, if there be those who enjoy this kind of 
thing, we may assure them that Miss Hamilton treats it 
with much cleverness, knowledge and strength. 


SHORT STORIES 


Clorinda Walks in Heaven. By A. E. Coppard. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


The New Decameron. (Volume III.) Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Da Silva’s Widow. By Lucas Malet. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Puppet Show. By Martin Armstrong. Golden 
Cockerel Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


N OBPODY who is interested in the younger genera- 
tion of English short-story writers can afford to 
overlook the two volumes published by Mr. A. E. Cop- 
pard, ‘ Adam and Eve and Pinch Me ’ and his new col- 
lection, ‘ Clorinda Walks in Heaven.’ We had occa- 
sion recently to mention in these columns the growth 
of the new English short story in the hands primarily 
of Miss Katharine Mansfield, Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
Mr. Coppard. The greatest of these three is undoubt- 
edly Mr. Lawrence, who stands isolated, without pre- 
cedent and progeny. Miss Mansfield is the subtlest. 
She owes much to Chehov, but is endowed with ruth- 
less, questing fingers which leave no substance un- 
explored. Mr. Coppard also shows traces of the influ- 
ence of Chehov, whilst his humour and fantasy have 
relation to the work of James Stephens. But of these 
three writers of his own generation, he is far the most 
humane. He is the most immediately sensitive to 
beauty, whether of emotion or object, whether its 
theatre be ‘‘ the tasselled corn of windy acres ’’ or a 
slum backyard where a lad recreates the cherry-tree 
of his mother’s dead girlhood by stripping a drab ever- 
green and garlanding it with bunches of the bought 
surreptitious fruit. ‘ Clorinda Walks in Heaven ’ has 
no tale to equal the astonishing beauty of ‘ Marching 
to Zion,’ the story which opened the earlier volume. 
No story here fuses so perfectly that curious amalgam 
of emotion which is Mr. Coppard’s most individual en- 
dowment, the interfusing of a faery glamour with an 
earthy grotesque crudity. . . . Ariel in corduroys. 
‘ The Elixir of Heaven ’ has a memory of it. It is the 
story of Tom Toole and a little old man; of how they 
went forth to find two quarts of black milk from a 
Kerry cow, or, failing that, the elixir which should 
restore to their youth ‘‘ the black teeth in your mouth 
and the whiteness of water on your hair.’’ These 
stories do not proceed on the formulas of metropolitan 
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schools of journalism. They follow laws inherent in 
themselves, to conclusions which do not astound us by 
their strangeness (this being the ideal programme of 
the market short story), but by their poetic justice, 
their very expectedness. They have a certain sort of 
wild authenticity, so that when they fail, they fail 
completely. ‘ Craven Arms,’ for instance, the longest 
story in the book, fails because it is listless, it grows 
mechanically and without an inner warrant. When 
the author succeeds, it is so completely that the story 
he has told seems always to have been part of our con- 
sciousness. It would be difficult to analyse the pro- 
cesses by which Mr. Coppard achieves so glowing a 
reality as his story of ‘ The Broadsheet Ballad.’ Part 
of it is due to the sheer excellence of his prose. Part 
also to the conviction carried by an artist who has ob- 
served all the processes of nature, less like a literary 
craftsman than like a lover and mystic. We will con- 
clude with two almost haphazard instances : 

He would hold the hazel up and strike the lemon-coloured 
powder from the catkins on to the expectant adjacent buds, 
red like the eyes of the white rabbit which Ann kept in the 
orchard hutch. 

or 

She flung maize about the yard. the young pigs 
galloped, quarrelling over the grains which they groped and 
snuffled for, grinding each one separately in their iron jaws, 
while the white pullets stalked delicately among them. 

The emergence of such writers as Mr. Coppard 
makes an annual of English short stories a 
feasible proposition for one of our less diffident pub- 
lishers, but strangely enough his name is not to be 
found among the list of contributors to the Anthology 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, under the 
title ‘ Georgian Stories.’ 


Some attempt has lately been made in this country 
to meet the growing demand for good short stories; 
but we fear that the third volume of ‘ The New De- 
cameron ’ does not help matters much, for all the well- 
known names that it bears on its title-page. By far 
the best contribution to this miscellany is that of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. It is too slight and inconclusive to 
be accurately described as a story, but it is an excel- 
lent sketch, written with observation, picturesqueness 
and a cunning choice of words; and in spite of a few 
needless affectations (does any educated man say ‘‘nay’’ 
when in conversation with a rustic acquaintance?) it 
stands on a higher literary plane than any of the other 
tales in the collection. Several of these, moreover, 
are unenjoyably familiar in feeling. | Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s tragic hunchback seems quite an old 
friend; Miss Storm Jameson’s feverishly grandiloquent 
account of the discovery of a loving husband’s infideli- 
ties has had far too many near relations; while Mr. 
Norman Davey’s attempt to rival Maupassant in his 
most Gallic mood unavoidably reminds us that that 
author wrote a story called ‘ Imprudence,’ of which the 
basic idea was much the same as that here developed 
by his disciple. For the rest, Mr. J. D. Beresford is 
sufficiently amusing in a spiritualistic burlesque, Mr. 
Desmond Coke not quite sufficiently so in a dog-story, 
and Miss Sackville West, in telling of the customarily 
complicated revenge of a betrayed husband, imparts a 
moderately successful Grand Guignol thrill. But the 
collaboration of so many accomplished writers should 
have had better results than this. 

Much more invention and emotional power is shown 
by Lucas Malet. Her dialogue is often artificial, her 
general form of expression is apt to become at times 
too Corinthian in taste, but she has much of the essen- 
tial gift of enchantment, the veil of poetry that ob- 
scures minor faults. By an unfortunate error in dis- 
crimination, she begins her book with the two worst 
stories that it contains. ‘ Da Silva’s Widow,’ with its 
reminiscence of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s universally 
known ‘ Yellow Face,’ and ‘ Boy’s Love,’ a variation 
on rather a worn theme, display most of the author’s 
failings and few of her merits. The characters address 
each other in an extraordinary manner, worthy of 
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Bulwer Lytton, and one is continually irked by certain 
tricks of style, including a meaningless superabundance 
of full stops and the use of such tiresome catch-phrases 
as ‘* Deponent sayeth not.’’ We recommend readers 
to begin at the third story, and postpone the Study of 
the first two until their admiration has been sufficient} 
aroused to make them tolerant of these comparatiy, 
failures. In the remainder of the volume they will fing 
much excellent and varied entertainment. Fantasy 
tragedy and comedy are all represented, and in each 
vein the author is able to translate her audience out 
of everyday life into the world of romance, a land from 
which one always returns with genuine regret. Lucas 
Malet’s method, no doubt, is not quite of our day; but 
if it is none the better for that, it is certainly none the 
worse. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong’s stories in his ‘ Puppet Show’ 
are the real thing. Technically they are in advance of 
Lucas Malet’s, and leave ‘ The New Decameron’ out of 
sight. ‘* A Bird’s-Eye View ’ is a model of the manner 
in which a tale of this kind should be told. In fifteen 
hundred words or so it gives us a complete little family 
drama, sympathetic and sharply drawn. There are 
several other notably well-managed ‘‘ novels ”’ in the 
volume, but not enough to satisfy the reader’s whetted 
appetite, for a good deal of space is taken up with 
fables and satires. However, the fables are good, 
and the satires unusually so. We particularly liked 
that entitled ‘ Biography,’ which treats of the manner 
in which history is written. This little bundle of snap- 
shots and pastels and squibs is not sufficient evidence 
of what the author’s full powers may be; but he cer- 
tainly has wit, craftsmanship and imagination, and we 
shall be curious to see his future development. 


In the Mayor’s Parlour. By J. S. Fletcher. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HEN the Mayor of Hathelsborough was found 

mortally stabbed in his official parlour, the facts 
seemed at first to be against nature; for the town-hall 
(a veritable fortress) was empty, except for His Wor- 
ship, and its only entrance, the massive front gate, 
was guarded by an irreproachable porter. At least, 
this was practically the only entrance. There was 
another, it is true, through the caretaker’s room; but 
the caretaker’s wife was always there, at this time of 
the evening, unless she happened to have stepped across 
the road, for a moment, ‘‘ to have one.’’ Or, of 
course, it was possible to get into the town-hall 
through the police station at the back; but a constabie 
was on duty at this point night and day, except when 
he wasn’t. Later, however, it turned out that Doctor 
Wellesley had a private door cut in the party-wall of 
his house and the municipal building; yet it was diff- 
cult to imagine that the doctor had killed the mayor, 
although truly they were rivals for the hand of the 
lovely Mrs. Anita Saumarez. A few old inhabitants of 
Hathelsborough were aware of yet another passage 
giving access to the parlour, which thus proved to be 
as well provided with doors as any scene in a French 
farce; and through most of these chinks in the armour 
of the hall had come visitors, friendly or hostile, on 
the night of the Mayor’s death. His life had been 
threatened in anonymous letters and to secure his safety 
he had left a naked sword lying on his office table, 
which, unfortunately, proved his bane. Almost every 
member of his acquaintance, save one, was suspected 
in turn by the police of being guilty of, or privy to, 
the murder. We think it was a little perverse of 
them to have excluded this one person from their in- 
vestigations, especially as the person (who was, in 
fact, the assassin) had openly behaved in a most in- 
criminating way; but as they were building up a 
strong case against more notably unscrupulous people, 
they may be excused for a touch of blindness. This 
is quite a good book of its familiar class, and pleas- 
antly written. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


another? This is a question which is con- 


AN poetry be translated from one language to 
Cnet asked, but it receives the 


seldom 


only kind of reply that is convincing, namely 
a sustained example of successful accomplish- 
ment. As I am not a Chinese scholar it is 


impossible for me to say how far Mrs. Florence 
Ayscough’s and Miss Amy Lowell’s partnership has 
achieved success; but I imagine it comes very near it. 
In Fir-Flower Tablets (Constable, 14s. net) what seems 
to be a very successful collaboration has been system- 
atically carried out. Mrs. Ayscough, who knows 
Chinese backwards, has furnished Miss Lowell with 
elaborate literal translations of Chinese poetry, and 
Miss Lowell, studying with her friend fine shades of 
meaning involved in Chinese accents or inflections, has 
reproduced in English what the two together decided 
to be the nearest attainable rendering of the original 


poetic idea. 


The trouble is, of course, that the Chinese mind is 
totally different from the Western mind; but it is prob- 
ably not nearly so far beyond our comprehension as our 
attitude of mind and our poetry would be to the Chinese. 
What strikes me particularly in these poems is the 
total absence of sentimentality, a thing which simply 
does not exist in the Chinese composition. Perhaps for 
that reason comparatively few of the poems are love 
poems ; but many of them, and perhaps the most beauti- 
ful, are concerned with absence and the melancholy of 
long roads and journeying. Many of them also, it must 
be admitted, are most cheerfully concerned with 
drunkenness. Here is a good example : 

Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great Tao; 

A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 

Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys 

of wine; 

I] do not proclaim them to the sober. 

I sing splendidly, 

1 wait for the bright moon. 

Already, by the end of the song, I have forgotten my feelings. 


| hear that the latest recruit to the ranks of publishers 
is Mr. A. W. Evans, who is taking over the work of 
the late Mr. Elkin Matthews. The business of this 
firm has been of a rather limited character and I shall 
be curious to see what Mr. Evans makes of it. He 
has certainly a wide experience of nearly every side 
of the profession of literature, from the editorial staff 
of a contemporary to the business side of a publishing 
house, from editing and translating to the conduct 
of one of the most popular columns of a Sunday news- 
paper. He has had every opportunity of gauging the 
public taste, and will take with him in his latest ven- 
ture the good wishes of a wide circle of literary friends. 


A curious law-suit, involving the copyright of some 
of the elder Dumas’s best-known novels, has just been 
decided by the French courts. Dumas, as is well- 
known, was in the habit of employing other writers to 
work in collaboration with him; among these was a 
historian, Auguste Maquet, who collaborated in Monte 
Cristo, The Three Musketeers, and other books. From 
him Dumas obtained the sole right to put his name on 
the title-pages, but unfortunately went bankrupt and 


never paid Maquet for his work. Now the heirs of 
Maquet have brought an action against the heirs of 
Dumas. The courts have decided that Maquet’s heirs 
are entitled to a share of the royalties, but not to put 
his name on the title-pages as part-author. One 
result of the action is that, as Maquet outlived Dumas, 
the copyright of the novels is extended for thirty years 
longer. It would therefore seem to be a good plan for 
any elderly author, who wishes to secure the prolonged 
affluence of his descendants, always to work in collab- 
oration with the youngest available man of letters. 


I think, however, that our elderly successful man of 
letters would have some difficulty in finding a colla- 
borator who would do all the spade-work and most of 
the actual writing of such successful series as the 
Balsamo, Chicot, and D’Artagnan books, would insist 
on guarding the elder author’s sole right of putting 
his name on the title-page, and would divest himself 
of all rights to the proceeds on payment of a small 
sum, as Maquet did. It must be remembered that the 
rights in question, in the case just decided, have only 
arisen by an alteration in the law, prolonging copy- 
right, made after both authors were dead. 


I am glad to see that the magazine Youth, after a 
long interval of silence during which I began to fear 
the worst, has made a belated but very welcome appear- 
ance with its third number. Youth, the sub-title of 
which is ‘ The Creative Magazine,’ has for its object 
(as might be deduced) the encouragement of youth in 
general and the young Muse in particular. The new 
number, which is printed in handsome type by the 
Shakespeare Head Press, contains a poem by Mr. 
Laurence Housman, an essay by Mr. Frank Swinner- 
ton, a characteristic but all too short contribution by 
Mr. A. A. Milne, and many other interesting articles. 
Youth has lately received a tremendous fillip in one 
way and another; I hope that Youth will help to main- 
tain a reputation which at the moment stands alarmingly 
high. 


I have been fascinated by a little book called Songs 
of the Birds, by Professor Walter Garstang (The Bodley 
Head, 6s. net), which is a wonderfully successful attempt 
to transcribe both in musical notation and in onoma- 
topeeic syllables the actual songs of birds of the English 
countryside. These transcriptions are charmingly 
diversified with an essay on the interpretation of bird 
music, and with occasional verses descriptive of bird life. 
Where Professor Garstang fails is in too free a use of 
barred musical rhythms and, of course, in the inevitable 
difficulty of transcribing bird song, which is uttered in 
fractions of tones, and the notes of which are extremely 
rich in harmonics, into a notation which only recognizes 
twelve intervals to the octave. But that is inevitable; 
what is charming is that Professor Garstang has tackled 
the difficulty so bravely and produced in the process so 
delightful a book. It should be read beside some early 
summer hedgerow on the edge of a wood; and it should 
be the pocket companion of any pedestrian who is 
sensible enough to realize that the best part of a country 
walk is sitting down. 

LIBRARIAN 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. Inceme 28,046,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Competitions 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes are given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. These prizes con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list beiow. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Satrurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the SarurDay Review. 


The following is the list ef publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 
bourne Herbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam’s 

Collins arrold Routledge 

Dent john Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 

Fisher Unwin Head ory & Blount 

Foulis Macmillan S.P.C.K. 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors must always intimate their choice of book when 
sending their solutions. In future, competitors not complying 
with this rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


i. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern.’’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.”’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. -All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 


2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 16. 


O’er heaths and commons this small songster flies. 
Due north of Scotia’s capital it lies. 

On this your mariner a meal will make. 

Proudly the swan sails o’er its lovely lake. 

Touched by my spear, the fiend appeared again. 
‘No spies were paid ’’ in that king’s ‘‘ golden reign.”’ 
In Betty’s hand good service it may do. 

He knows, I make no doubt, a trick or two. 

This mountain sheep’s a native of the East. 

10. A snoutless weevil wont on wood to feast. 

ll. Ordained of old, and made both deep and large. 

12. Here bairns forlorn are nurtured free of charge. 
13. Less gross this beverage than wine or beer. 
THESE LIGHTS REVEAL A FAMOUS PIONEER ; 

FIVE CENTURIES AGO HE TROD THIS EARTH, 

AnD KENT THE COUNTY WAS THAT GAVE HIM BIRTH, 


N.B.—For Light 4 see Wordsworth’s ‘ Dion,’ Light 5, ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ Book iv, Light 6, Johnson’s ‘ London, Light 11, 
Isaiah. 

(The second “‘ upright "’ is an allusion to a work published by 
Charles Knight in 1854). 


Solutions should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of the 
Sarurpay Review, and reach him by the first post on Friday, 
June 30. 

Acrostic No, 14.—The first correct solution received came 
from ‘‘ Trike,’? who is requested to send his name and address, 
and the title of the book he selects (from among those reviewed 
in our issue of June 3) to the Acrostic Editor. 


Correct solutions were also received from the following :—Lady 
Duke, Doric, Lilian, Anstead, Lady Yorke, Stucco, Sannox, 
Oakapple, Miss A. Bonus, Potomac, W. H. Harsaut, Miss 
Greenby, Rev. B. Lewis, Miss D. H. Wilkinson, H. M. Carr, 
Rev. J. Wallace Kidston, R. H. Keate, and V. M. Skipwith. 
Prophet, Rho Kappa, Miss Corisande Bridges, Miss Nora H. 
Boothroyd, Mrs. S. Roxburgh, and N. O. Sellam had each one 
“light wrong; all others more. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 14. 


1. A garment known to ancient Greece and Rome 
2. In Asia and in Africa at home. : 
3. By ones own act to bar or to impede. 
4. Here skill and daring vanquish strength and speed 
5. A southern mammal of abnormal kind. ; 
6. By women worn, a hero calls to mind. 
7. Feeds on the ground, nor ever leaps at flies. 
8. A truth, sir, this, which nobody denies. 
9. They deemed her mad, but Simon’s voice she knew 
10. Insomnia is it? This the trick may do. : 
11. Horses and riders, lo, she scorns them all ! 
12. Kind nature’s gift to those whose wit is small,* 
13. Two upright judges owed their birth to her. 
14. Pays for its ravages with food and fur. 
15. She gave command, a royal house to slay. 
Drama (wit MUSIC)—HERO (LIKE AUTHOR) Gay, 
*See Pope's ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 
Solution to Acrostic No. 14, 


T uni C 

H yen A 

E sto P 1 See ‘ The Compleat Angler,’ chap. xv 

B ull-figh T Acts xii, 14-15. 

E chidn A 3 Job xxxix, 18. 

,- =, 4 Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 203-6 :— 
up What the weak head with 

A xio M Is Pride, the never-failing 

R hod A2 Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

S oporifi C She gives in large recruits of needful pride. 


5 Mother of Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
P rid E* 6&2 Chron. xxii, 10. 


E urop 
R abbi T 
A thalia H® 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 33. 
By Harotp B. Dup ey. 
BLACK (6) 


WHITE (8) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by the first post on July 4. 
PROBLEM No. 32. 
Solution. 
WHITE : BLACK : 


(1) R-KR4. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Proetem No. 32.—Mr. E. J. B. Lloyd has, in sending in the 
first correct solution of this problem, repeated his success of last 
week, and has chosen as his prize ‘ On Secret Patrol in High 
Asia,’ by L. V. S. Blacker, published by Murray and reviewed 
in our columns last week under the heading ‘A Man of the 
Guides.’ We congratulate Mr. Lloyd upon his two consecutive 
wins. 

Prostem No. 31.—Correct from J. Bonus, Anstead, W. W. 
Starling, Eric L. Pritchard, F..T. Walker, Rev. P. Lewis, 
P. I, Wyndham, E. F. Emmet, W. A. Jesper, C. V. R. Wright, 
J. Mackintosh, Spencer Cox, A. S. Brown, Albert Taylor and 
H. Savile. 

*’sThe solution of this problem, published last week as 
Q-B2, should have read Q-B3. 

Prostem No. 29.—The winner, Mr. Roland A. Read, is re- 
quested to send his address direct to Messrs. Heinemann. 


To CorRESPONDENTS, 

G. H. Cowr anp oTHers.—In No. 31, Q-K4 is met by 
Q x P, Kt-B7 by K-Kt-sq, and Kt-B6 by R-B-sq. 

W. A. Jesper.—We regret our inability to ask Col. Ansell why 
he placed a pawn at Kt5 in his problem, for he was killed at 
Mons in 1914; but we hazard the suggestion that, without that 
pawn the position would be “‘ cooked ” by Q x Kt. 

The Russian master Eugen Znosko-Borovsky is publishing 
(Bell) a work on that much-neglected subject, the middle- 
game in chess. The book, illustrated by one hundred diagrams, 
will be ready early next month—in time for the International 
Chess Congress. 


Any move. 


| 
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Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Belief, Faith and Proof. By the Rev. J. H. Beibitz. Murray: 


. net. 
coe "Round Helicon. By Iolo A. Williams. Heinemann: 


7s. 6d. net. 
Dorsetshire Folklore. By J. S. Udal, Hertford, Austin. Issued 


by subscription. 


English Mystics. By Geraldine E. Hodgson. Mowbrays: 
. 6d. net. 
scuataiio. By William Congreve. Oxford, Blackwell: 4s. 6d. 
net each. 


The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-day. By Evelyn 
Percy Reprints. No. 4. he. Seven ly Sinnes of 

aes: By Thomas Dekker. No. 5. 

The Philosophy of Humanism. By Viscount Haldane. Murray : 
12s, net. 

The Poetry of Dante. By Benedetto Croce. Allen & Unwin: 
10s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A Lady of the Salon. The Story of Louise Colet. By D. E. 


Enfield. Cape: 6s. net. 

First Impressions of America. By Dr. Walter A. Hadwen. 
Hutchinson: 10s. 6d. net. 

Let France Explain. By Frederick Bausman. Allen & Unwin: 
10s. 6d. net. 

My Escape from Donington Hall. By Kapitanleutnant Gunther 
Pluschow. The Bodley Head: 6s. net. 

The Conquest of the New Zealand Alps. By Samuel Turner. 
Fisher Unwin: 21s. net. 

The Growth of Rome. By P. E. Matheson. Oxford University 
Press, Milford: 2s. 6d. net. 

The Pomp of Power. Anonymous, Hutchinson: 18s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Danae and Other Poems. By Rachael Bates. Erskine Mac- 
donald. 

Luck of the War. By Gwen John. Gowans & Grey. 

Poems. By Muriel Stuart. Heinemann. 

The Pie in the Oven. By J. J. Bell. Gowans & Grey. 

The Way of the Heart. Belfrage Gilbertson. Erskine Mac- 
donald. 

Voyage of Ass. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Murray: 5s. net. 


Other books received are unavoidably held over. 


Company Meeting 
CROSSES AND WINKWORTH 
CONSOLIDATED MILLS, LIMITED 


Tue SEconD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Messrs. Crosses and 
Winkworth Consolidated Mills, Ltd., was held in Manchester 
on the 22nd inst. Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, Chairman of the 
company, presided, and the following is a report of his address 
to the shareholders : 

To-day we meet together for the second time in our history 
as a corporation to consider the past year’s working and results. 

The fact has to be faced at once that the figures as shown 


in the balance-sheet are anything but satisfactory. During the © 


past twelve months we, in common with all the cotton trade of 
Lancashire, have been passing through a period of unparalleled 
difficulty. Our chief preoccupation during all that time has 
been to keep the mills running. Hardly any orders were coming 
in, and what there were had to be executed at a loss. Pessimism 
reigned supreme, and it has been almost impossible to see a 
gleam of light through the overhanging clouds. It has most 
certainly been a very bad time indeed. 

But some of us have realized that the history of the cotton 
trade in this country has been one long story of ups and downs. 
Periods of great prosperity varied by times of great depression— 
it has always been that way. And there is no ostensible reason 
why that rule should not hold true to-day. Can it not be that 
we are now emerging from the cycle of short time and no profits? 
It really would seem so. Once or twice during the past year 
there have been flickers of a revival in trade, which have fizzled 
out almost before they began. But during the past three months 
there has been a very steady improvement. At last I really do 
believe that we are in for better times. 

But before touching on the, to us, vital question of the 
industry as a whole, I propose to take the balance-sheet of our 
company, which is before you, and do what I can to make more 
clear the various items on either side of the company’s ledger. 
I have every hope that what I have to say may do something to 
—_ the bad impression caused by a first glance at the bald 

igures. 

I think it will make a more simple and a more consecutive 
story if we take the asset side first and work back to our 
liabilities. 

You have noticed that for the year under review we have 
written off from our land, building and machinery the very 
substantial sum of £250,000. 

‘Debtors appear for the amount of £288,199 1s. 9d. This 
represents the ordinary trade deliveries of yarn, and, so far as 
this is concerned, payments come in automatically in the regular 
course of business. 


The investment in Wm. Heaton and Sons, Ltd., represents 
the price paid for all the share capital of the company. Against 
this item on the liability side you will see an entry of 
£632,695 1s. 10d., this being a loan from, and interest due 
on that loan to, Wm, Heaton & Sons, Ltd. Of this amount 
4610,000 is payable to them by instalments over a period of 
eight years from the date of purchase. 

Stocks on 31st March, 1922, appear as £802,762 lls. 2d. 
This figure is arrived at after writing down to market price or 
under all stocks held by the company. A considerable proportion 
of this stock has already been sold at prices higher than their 
valuation, but so far, of course, no credit has been taken for 
any difference in the sale price and current market price on 
3lst March. The profit arising from these sales will be taken 
into account only after delivery of the yarn and payment has 
been made. 

Formation and preliminary nses, figuring in our last 
balance-sheet at £51,954 5s. 1ld., have all been written off. 

Turning to the liabilities side, you will see that the loss on 
the year’s operation is returned at £539,323 9s. 2d. This is 
largely due to the fact that we have written down our stocks 
to the current market price or under and to the sum of £250,000 
written off lands, buildings and machinery, to which I have 
referred, I may mention at this point that owing to the re- 
covery of prices since 3lst March it would appear that a 
proportion of the amount written off as depreciation of stocks 
has been recovered. 

After allowing for the balance of profit and loss—£22,206 2s. 4d. 
—brought in from last year, and for payment of £150,000, 
being the interim Preference dividend paid on 27th September, 
1921, and after taking into account the transfer of £750,000 
from the premium on share account, there remains a balance 
to be carried forward to the credit of profit and loss of 
£30,928 7s. 3d. Your directors believe that the utilization of 
one-half of the premium share reserve to meet the circumstances 
of the past year is in the best interests of the company. I shall 
touch on this point later. 

The next item is reserve for contingencies including taxation— 
£363,235 8s. 5d. This item, we now find, is likely to be in 
excess of all claims which can arise, and when our tax liabilities 
have been finally settled we expect that there will be a credit 
balance available. 

Owing to bankers—£550,782 10s. 2d. This sum I consider 
moderate for a concern of the magnitude of ours. I might per- 
haps mention here in referring to this item that we have no 
intention of issuing any Debentures or further securities to the 
public. I take this opportunity of stating this fact, as a sug- 
gestion has appeared in the Press to the effect that we intended 
doing so. Of course, the amount owing to our bankers will 
be reduced as we make deliveries of yarn sold, and pending such 
deliveries we have no anxiety at all about our financial position, 
which, in my opinion, is perfectly satisfactory. . 

Bills payable—£248,229 19s. 9d.—and creditors—£270,470 
18s. 6d.—are items incurred in the ordinary course of business 
and call for no special comment. 

Loans and interest—£124,201 4s. 8d.—are in the main deposits 
received from the employees and officials of the company. As I 
said last year, we welcome these deposits as a proof of the 
confidence of our associates in the enterprise. 

The last item to call for comment is the premium on shares 
account—£,750,000. You will, no doubt, remember that when 
the original assets of your company were purchased two years 
ago for the sum of £5,509,000 it was decided to issue share 
capital to a nominal value of 44,000,000 only—£3,000,000 in 
Preference and 41,000,000 in ordinary shares. As these shares 
were issued for 455,500,000 the company thus created a reserve 
of 41,500,000 out of the cash received. This wise provision 
has enabled us to deal drastically with the position when con- 
sidering the account for the year period ended March last. As 
already shown, we have taken half that sum to adjust the 
abnormal situation caused by the extraordinary condition of 
the industry during the period under review. We still have 
4#750,000 remaining on the share premium account, which we 
can look on as a special reserve. We have every hope that it 
will not be necessary to call on this for many years to come, 
if ever. The effect of making use of half our special reserve in 
this manner is that there will be no debit balance in our profit 
and loss account to be faced in the future, and with stocks 
written down as they have been we shall be in a position to take 
immediate advantage of the recovery in trade when it comes. 

Since the before you was written the improvement in 
the cotton industry has continued, and there can be no question 
that we are in a great deal better position than we were only a 
few months ago. The demand for yarn has broadened very 
considerably, and prices have improved very materially. We are 
getting frequent inquiries for the better counts, always a good 
sign, and our sales are being 1ade to a broadening clientéle. 
Conditions in the East genérally seem on the mend, and my 
information is to the effect that in India, in particular, things 
are looking up. We shall reap the benefit of any improvement 
there as soon as it comes. 

The last twelve months have shown that I a too yr 
in my speech to you a year ago. I then prop! an imminent 
on A in the pt owing = the fact that stocks throughout the 
world were depleted. That revival has been a good deal longer 
coming than many of us expected. But the facts on which we 
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based our conclusions are still just as true to-day as they were 
twelve months ago. Stocks are still very short and must be 
replenished. Retailers who a year ago held heavy lines of 
goods bought at dear prices have now had time to liquidate 
their position and are ready to come into the market again. 
Perhaps the best indication lies in the fact that whereas the 
average percentage of our spindles running during last year 
was only 56 per cent., at the present time we are running on 
a 90 per cent. basis. And there is every reason to believe that 
if things go on as they are going we shall shortly be running 
full time. We consider our cotton position to be extremely 
satisfactory, as we have good supplies in hand. 


During the period covered by the report before you there were 
moments when it looked as though we might be in for a disas- 
trous labour struggle, but once more the hard common sense 
of Lancashire employers and operatives managed to find a solu- 
tion of their difficulties without having recourse to the hopeless 
folly of a strike. The last two years of industrial struggles 
throughout the great trades of this country have proved, as it 
never was proved before, how little can be gained by weeks and 
weeks of suffering. In every case we have seen the final result 
to be a compromise, which might as easily have been reached 
without the horror of a strike if only the leaders on both sides 
of the table had shown the breadth of vision, the humanity 
and the patience such as have been displayed by the heads of our 
great cotton trade. I think this is a great feather in the cap 
of Lancashire. 


A matter of the very greatest importance to us all has been 
the acquisition of William Heaton & Sons, Ltd. It is unneces- 
sary for me to dilate on the position held by Heatons in the 
fine spinning trade. Their reputation is world-wide, and their 
foreign connection is of the greatest value to us. 


Mr. Joseph Rowland Heaton and Mr. John Heaton, as shown 
in the report, have accepted seats on our Board, the number of 
directors having been increased in order to make this possible. 


Heatons own three mills and 254,006 spindles, and our output 
of best quality yarns will be increased to that large extent. 


Since the original formation of the company it must be re- 
membered that we have also brought in the Nile Spinning Com- 
pany with its equivalent of 144,936 mule spindles, so that in- 
stead of the original 956,451 spindles we now own 1,355,393, 
and the only addition to our liabilities has been the obligation 
to repay the mortgage of £610,000 on William Heaton & Sons, 
Ltd., over a period of eight years. The rest of the purchase 
money has been found out of the company’s liquid funds. I 
think you will all agree that your directors have acted in the 
best interests of the company when they concluded these pur- 
chases. The result has been to materially reduce the original 
cost to the company per spindle. 


I may mention here that in both cases the deals were nego- 
tiated direct between myself, as Chairman of your company, 
and the owners of the property, and there were no commissions 
of any kind paid. 

Mr. John Heaton has been appointed a joint managing director 
with Mr. James Kearton and Mr. Frank Wright. I may take 
this opportunity of most cordially thanking the entire staff for 
the loyalty and courage with which they have carried on their 
duties in these most trying times. I am sure that no organiza- 
tion can be better served than we have been in that respect. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to carry on a concern when 
times are good and profits are rolling up. The real test comes 
when times are bad. Our staff has most certainly been tried 
in the balance and not found wanting, and we cannot be too 
grateful for the excellent work they have put in. I can only 
repeat once more that all the indications go to show that we are 
in for a real improvement. ‘‘ Once bitten twice shy ”’ is a good 
old saying, and I am very nervous of prognostication. But, at 
least, one can safely say this much. We have passed through 
the storm of the last two years and have emerged in very good 
shape. We are in a condition to take immediate advantage of 
any good times that may be coming, and those of us who are 
behind the scenes of this company and who are fully conversant 
with all its ramifications are the most confident. We are quite 
sure that Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated Mills, Ltd., will 
turn out a great success. Our capitalization, with the Nile 
Spinning Company and William Heaton & Co., Ltd., taken in, 
is most moderate, our stocks are written right down, our plant 
is in the most excellent condition, and we have complete belief 
in the capability of the managing directors to run the business to 
the very best advantage. I, for one, will look forward very 
much indeed to the meeting a year hence, when I have every 
confidence that we shall be able to put a very different picture 
before you. 

Before moving the adoption of the report I should be very 
glad to do all in my power to answer any question that any 
shareholder may wish to ask. 


The proposal was seconded by Mr. John Heaton and supported 
by Mr. Frank Wright, joint managing directors. Several ques- 
tions were asked and were satisfactorily answered by the 
Chairman, who stated that the Board would consider seriously 
the question of keeping the share register at Bolton instead of 
in London, as suggested by a shareholder. 

The Auditors of the consolidated company were re-elected, and 
the meeting concluded with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding. 


24 June 1922 


Company Meeting 
CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT 


WORKING COSTS COMING DOWN 


Tue SEVENTEENTH OrpDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Ltd., was held penn, 
inst. at No. 1, London-wall Buildings, E.C., Sir Lionel Phillie. 
Bart (the Chairman), presiding. ms, 


The Secretary (Mr. R. P. Nelson) having read th i 
vening the meeting and also the auditors’ 


The Chairman said :—Gentlemen: The profit an 

before you shows only a small reduction bat ponies — 
the previous year and does not contain any marked evidenes tf 
the bad times through which we have passed, due to the ° 
servative methods adopted in framing our accounts coneuniins 
more prosperous years. I hope you approve of this Policy, j 
following which we are taking advantage of the caution exercinad 
and reserves created in the past. I think I am entitled to con. 
gratulate you on the position to-day, which is strong. We hay, 
pointed out to you in our report that considerable provision had 
to be made for depreciation to the detriment of our revenue, and 
some encroachment upon the substantial margin between ‘book 
and market values. 


Your assets, nevertheless, still figure in the accounts below the 
market prices of 31st December. Since then an appreciable rise 
in many of your investments has taken place, which augments 
the inner reserve. 

For the first time for many years we are not proposi 
addition to the reserve fund, bat feel entirely justified it he 
commending the final dividend, which, with the interim distriby. 
tion, has come to be regarded as normal, The outlook of affairs 
is more promising than it has been for the last two years. In 
good times, when it would not interfere with the payment of the 
rate of dividend you have reason to expect, we shall not ignore 
the advantage of still increasing the reserve fund. 


I shall refer only to those individual items in the accounts 
which call for some comment. You will see that our liabilities to 
creditors have decreased by £626,000; naturally, our liquid 
assets show a corresponding reduction on the other side of the 
accounts. The increase shown in the holding of sundry Deben- 
tures is due to the acquisition of Modderfontein East Debentures, 
The reduction of £203,000 in gold and diamond-mining shares 
is largely due to writing down, but, as remarked before, a sub- 
stantial appreciation in value has occurred since the turn of the 
year. 

An increase is shown under this head which is attributable 
largely to our having taken a participation in a_ satisfactory 
business with the British Metal Corporation. The affairs of that 
important company are being conducted with skilful care, and, 
securely established by the success achieved so far, it has, { 
think, a prosperous future in prospect. We have also an important 
holding in the copper manufacturing business carried on by 
Messrs. Williams Foster & Co., and Pascoe Grenfell & Sons, Ltd., 
at Swansea. This undertaking has enjoyed a very successful 
career, and, although not unaffected recently by the extremely 
bad times through which we have passed, we now find a satis- 
factory tendency beginning to operate with the general improve- 
ment in trade. 

These interests, together, represent over 41,000,000 in our 
accounts. There is an increase of £120,000. The more important 
items under this head are represented by the Witbank Colliery, 
Ltd., the Pretoria Portland Cement Company, Ltd., the Hume 
Pipe and Northern Lime Companies, holdings in South African 
printing and newspaper companies, a considerable sum in the 
Chilian electric enterprise referred to last year, and a_ large 
interest in the Trinidad Leaseholds and North Venezuelan 
Petroleum Companies. With anything like reasonable good 
fortune, the undertakings comprised under this heading preseat 
a large and hopeful sphere of activity, and, we anticipate, of 
profit for our corporation. 

Trinidad—Perhaps at this point I may conveniently refer to the 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. Production was satisfactorily main- 
tained up to the close of last year, but has been restricted for 
some months past owing to storage congestion and the company's 
desire not to produce a greater quantity of oil than could be 
readily marketed. Great attention has been given to the develop- 
ment of methods for dealing with the high gas pressures en- 
countered at depth, and hopes are entertained of a successful 
solution of this difficult problem. The extensions to the refinery 
are practically completed, and the plant is now capable of treating 
largely increased quantities of crude oil. Mr. Beaumont, the 
general manager, who has recently assumed charge of the pro- 
perty, is hopeful of its future and is approaching his big task 
with vigorous enthusiasm and capacity. 

Venezuela—The geological examination of a portion of the 
property of the North Venezuelan Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
confirms the existence of conditions favourable for the accumula- 
tion of oil. It is expected to begin drilling the first test well 
within the next few weeks. 

Nigeria—The operations of the Premier Hydraulic Tin Mines 
of Nigeria, Ltd., a minor interest to which IT may refer, were 
hampered during the year owing to transport difficulties, to over- 
come which a portable plant has been constructed, and is now, 
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after a thorough running test, about to be shipped to Nigeria. 
This plant can readily be to as circumstances warrant. 
The low selling price of tin adversely affected the company’s 
financial position, and it became necessary at the beginning of 
this year to make an issue of Debentures. 

Rhodesia—The production of lead at the Rhodesia Broken Hill 
ine during last year amounted to 18,122 tons, as compared with 
14,002 tons for the preceding year. From the commencement of 
he current year it has shown still further improvement, the 
record output of 1,981 tons having been obtained for the month 
of March. The company’s operations continue to show fair 
profits, despite the low price of the metal. 

The item under the head of land companies and properties 
has been increased by £57,000, principally owing to our having 
added to our holding in the Transvaal Consolidated Land and 
Exploration Company, Ltd., which we are confident has a pro- 
fitable career in front of it. 

Other items in the accounts do not, I think, call for any 
mention at this stage in my address. Generally speaking, you 
will observe that there has not been any very material change 
in any of our holdings. We have during bad times rather pur- 
sued a cautious policy than one involving fresh responsibilities. 
faking our balance-sheet as a whole, and holding in view the 
state of the financial and business world, | think there is reason 
to be satisfied with the results achieved. The condition of affairs 
at the gold mines, the virtual suspension of operations at the 
diamond mines and the obliteration at one time of the market 
for diamonds, in which we hold very large interests, caused your 
directors, I need hardly say, very serious anxiety. The situation 
to-day is infinitely better ; the market for diamonds is reviving, 
and we, who are responsible for the management of your inter- 
ests, are correspondingly relieved. 

You were duly advised in the directors’ report of the recent 
purchase of ex-enemy holdings in our group and the scope 
of the syndicate formed for the purpose of carrying through this 
transaction. The offer made to shareholders of the New Modder- 
fontein Gold Mining Company, Ltd., and Modderfontein B Gold 
Mines, Ltd., resulted in applications for about 385,000 and 
163,000 shares respectively. The other holdings acquired have, 
as you know, been offered to the companies concerned, all of 
which have notified their acceptance. The commission to the 
syndicate for its services is, therefore, due and will be sent out 
to-night. Regarding the balance of shares that fall to the syndi- 
cate under its guarantee, approximately 146,008 New Modder- 
fontein and 70,000 Modderfontein B shares, we are considering 
the best course of procedure with a view to the early liquidation 
of the syndicate. 

With regard to the gold mines, shareholders will notice that 
this year the Board is publishing a letter signed by three of your 
resident directors, covering the report of the consulting enginesr- 
in Johannesburg. Information in regard to companies in which 
we have interests is presented in a condensed form. Share- 
holders who are particularly interested in any of the individual 
concerns mentioned, and who, therefore, desire fuller details than 
can be conveniently supplied in our annual statement, are referred 
to the reports of the companies themselves, where the fullest 
particulars are given, 1 must not ignore the reference by the 
consulting engineers to the cost of securing an output of gold 
month by month as regular in amount as possible. The cost 
varies according to circumstances in different mines; it is greatest 
when labour is scarcest. To move men and tools from stopes 
in which too high or too low a yield is being obtained to other 
stopes expected to reduce or raise the yield to the normal causes 
a certain amount of disorganization and expense. Our engineers 
do not recommend the abolition of monthly returns, but the 
abandonment of the practice of trying to equalize them. I admit 
that some economy would result. I should hesitate, neverthe- 
less, to recommend the change, because shareholders are accus- 
tomed to the present practice, and the effort to equalize the re- 
turns month by month necessitates very close daily study of the 
amalgam returns by the managers; moreover, there are other 
factors, which I do not think it necessary to enlarge upon to-day. 
We should not, therefore, be inclined to change the present sys- 
tem unless public opinion appeared to be very strongly in favour 
of the reform. I do not propose to comment at any great length 
upon individual properties, because, from the actual mining point 
of view, there are no very significant changes to record. Neither 
in yield nor in other physical attributes do we find any material 
change. From the profit-earning standpoint, in the lower grade 
mines everything depends upon working costs; in the richer mines 
they govern results in a lesser degree. In this connection it is 
desirable to emphasize one point very strongly—namely, that the 
attraction of capital for new enterprise is not fostered by a bare 
return of interest and redemption of capital. (Hear, hear.) State 
securities provide so much. The prospects must be more allur- 
ing. Increasing depths and rock pressure naturally add some- 
thing to the working expenses, but not of an important character. 
The currency value of gold, which at one time figured so largely 
in the profits, has gradually fallen, until to-day it does not play 
an important réle. We base our calculations upon the standard 
price of gold, and rely upon efficiency and low working costs 
for profitable results. 

During the latter part of the war, and even after j« ace was 
proclaimed, the trade unions made extravagant demands affect- 
ing wages and the conditions of employment. They insisted on 
the employment of white men in work of an unskilled character, 
or requiring little skill—work that natives with reasonable experi- 
ence in the mines are able to perform. The local leaders of the 
mining industry did everything in their power to propitiate the 
men’s leaders. Higher pay, shorter hours, holiday leave on full 


pay, and various other concessions were made, and, to sum up, 
the political conditions were such that the mines were forced 
to comply with demands the unsoundness of which they appreci- 
ated fully, but were powerless to resist. In fact, as in the rest of 
the world, the atmosphere was inconsequent. Everyone was in- 
clined to grasp what he could get at the moment, irrespective 
of the retribution which economic laws would exact at a later 
date. The leaders of the white_men were not the only people 
to blame. Parliament itself imposed obligations upon the industry 
regarding compensation for occupational disabilities which en- 
tirely transcended awards hitherto known to the civilized world. 
(Hear, hear.) Concurrently, the price of stores rose phenomen- 
ally. The men responsible for carrying on the mining industry 
made no disguise of the inevitable results, and towards the end 
of the latter half of last year it became obvious that unless re- 
forms were brought in half the industry was doomed to extine- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

I was in South Africa twice last year, and upon the first visit, 
in spite of warnings that I uttered publicly, found it impossible 
to induce either the Government or the leaders of the white em- 
—— to take a commonsense, businesslike view of the position. 

cause I frankly and truthfully described the situation in a 
speech at the Chamber of Mines, I was accused of trying to 
frighten the public. Stubborn facts, however, began to force 
themselves on public notice, and I found, upon my second visit, 
that « different spirit was beginning to manifest itself. Labour 
leaders, either ignorant of the facts or in defiance of them, stil 
turned a deaf ear to appeals made to avert the impending catas- 
trophe. While I was on the spot a frivolous strike arose on the 
Crown Mines because the management refused to allow the 
Miners’ Union to interfere in a matter between the general 
manager and one of his own officials. That strike, however, was 
of minor importance in violence, and in financial loss to the 
industry and to the workmen, compared with the succeeding 
general strike and revolt. 

Commissioners have been appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the causes of the strike and to make recommendations 
to Parliament in regard to future administration of the gold 
mining industry. I have, of course, no intention of trying to pre- 
judice the conclusions at which they may arrive, but, neverthe- 
less, | must not be silent at this critical juncture. (Hear, hear.) 
As a well-wisher of South Africa, I notice with the greatest 
regret that the Mining Industry Board has been invited to con- 
sider a possible differentiation in working conditions in mines 
of different yield. 1 shall not discuss the complications and the 
field for dispute which the adoption of any such system would 
create. Viewing the matter purely in its economic aspect, it 
would be a serious, if not vital, blow to investment in South 
Africa if needless expenditure were forced upon enterprises for 
philanthropic purposes, because they happened to be in a position 
to bear the burden. (Hear, hear.) Any country adopting a 
policy of that description would forfeit the confidence of investors, 
because there is no limit to the application of such a system. |! 
think that the reference must have been framed without sufficient 
consideration, and do not, therefore, apprehend that any sinister 
consequences will result. 

At the time of the last great strike half the mining industry, 
with the fall in the value of gold, was, as already stated, faced 
with the danger of extinction. No attention has hitherto been 
paid to the representations made by those who are full acquain- 
ted with the industry and are responsible for its management. Il 
sincerely believe that it was only the publication, by the much- 
maligned Chamber of Mines, of the cost of producing an ounce 
of gold in each individual mine that brought home to the people 
of South Africa the perilous condition to which the industry had 
been brought by the exactions of the State in various forms and 
the level to which working costs had been driven up. At last, how- 
ever, the members of the Government, and no doubt also the bulk 
of the thinking population in South Africa realized the position. 
In fact, everyone did so, except the Labour leaders, who refused 
to give any assistance in carrying out the only effective steps to 
save the situation. The history of the strike which followed is too 
fresh to need any description at my hands. It resulted not only 
in great loss of life and suffering, but also in important pecuniary 
loss to the industry and to the men engaged in it, as well as to 
the Union of South Africa. 

Since operations have been resumed my advices indicate that 
better and cheaper work is being done, and that the relations be- 
tween the managers and the men are healthier than they have 
been for many years past. (Applause.) The fact is that surrender 
to demands which are uneconomic is unfair and unjust to the 
persons who are supposed to benefit, as it is unfair and unjust 
to the industry which has to bear the immediate consequences. 
So far from promoting goodwill between employers and employed, 
it merely intensifies hostility. I sincerely believe that the terrible 
upheaval will have saved a large section of the mining industry, 
and that it will now again enter upon an era of peaceful progress, 
with satisfactory profits to those whose capital has been entrusted 
to it. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of Sir Otto Beit, seconded by Mr. W. T. 
Anderson, C.B.E., Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. were reappoin- 
ted auditors of the corporation. 

Mr. D. Holt proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for his able conduct of the meeting and the brilliant speech 
with which he had favoured not only the shareholders, but, he 
thought it might be said, even the world at large. (Hear, hear.) 

The vote was cordially passed and a brief acknowledgment 
having been made by the Chairman, the proceedings terminated. 
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24 June 1933 
Company Meeting J 
E High-Class Ci 
THE ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) & nemas, 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY Cu. (LTD.) THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY “COOL THEATRE IN LONDON™ 
THe Orpinary Generac MEETING of the Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway Company (Limited) was held on the 2oth inst. at STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY ll 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., the Hon. ) “15 to 10.30, New Programme) 
Charles N. Lawrence presiding. MON.. TUES. and WED.., 1.45 to 10.30.— 
The Chairman said that he could only describe the report in ALEXANDER DUMAS’ famous novel 
respect of the twelve months to December 31 last as one show- “THE THREE MUSKETEERS”’ EI 
ing very poor results. The depression in the nitrate industry had featuring DOUGLAS FAIRBANK - 
continued until just recently. During the past two or three “RE s 
months nitrate had been sold in fair quantities, and it appeared and “H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES THROUGH MA 
as if the outlook was becoming gradually brighter. During INDIA AND BURMA” (Episode Three), ete. = 
the year under review only 179,436 tons of nitrate were carried, (For the whole of next week) ae 
as compared with 1,013,491 tons in 1920. The gross receipts ii hac oe I, A 
were only £1,031,489, as compared with £2,370,079 for 1920. bi INS and SAT. 1.45 to 10.30.— — 
The working expenses, however, were reduced to £°738,000, as SIDE OF THE cup” — 
compared with 451,615,000. The profit from the undertaking for From the novel by Winston Churchill BO 
the twelve months was £;293,367, to which had to be added for and TOM MOORE in “HOLD YOUR HORSES" 1s. ; 
interest on their Bolivia Railway Bonds and from other invest- From the story by Rupert Hughes. Etc, the 
ments a net amount of £80,360. Registration fees produced Hum: 
£181, and adding the carry forward of £285,706 they had a 
total of £659,616. The directors recommended a dividend of Entertainments. ad 
3 per cent. on the Consolidated Ordinary stock, and £172,22 
would be carried forward. : 7 9 FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, oe 
With regard to the aha for the current year, the gross Pg ay pe 
receipts to June 11 were £187,000 less than at this time last . . 4 
year, but he thought that leeway would gradually be made up ee Coe — ee under the personal Aog 
because of the improving outlook for nitrate, and that the work- Louis _ a Prints 
ing expenses would show a more favourable ratio. The pub- (Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906) just i 
lished figures of weekly traffic during the last seven weeks ITH a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and type 
had shown increases aggregating over £18,000 compared with the mimes, and a full orchestra, conducted by ALLEN Hank 
corresponding seven weeks of last year. Beyond this he did not BLACKALL, F.R.C.O. Dates: JULY 19th, 20th K. Pera, 
care to prophesy. Trade throughout the world was still in a very } 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinées: JULY 20th & 22nd. at oa 21st, Work 
uncertain condition, and the Central European markets, which | Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: £1, 10s. 6d ona & ry René 
were such large consumers of nitrate before the war, were not in | cluding Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Keith Pp barga 
a position, chiefly owing to their depreciated exchanges, to take | Co,’s or the Alolian Hall, New Bond Street; or the Ho : . it else 
nitrate in the quantities one would like to see. As to tariffs, tary, Orpheus,” Warwick. others 
the company secured the Bolivian Government’s agreement to aa : : Street 
increase of 15 per cent. on all the lines which it operated in | 
Bolivia, and this increase was put into force as from July 25 Art Club a 
last. Unfortunately by that time the Bolivian exchange had | =——— 
dropped from its par value of 19 1-5d. to about 14d., so that they EW ENGLISH ART CLUB :¢ 
were practically faced with a loss in the earnings of 27 per cent., ¢ > TIO P 1 
for which the 15 per cent. clearly did not compensate them. 5a tions 
The directors had presented to the Government a table of sur- 4 Avenu 
charges, which they suggested should rule in the case of the 
Bolivia Railway Company, and they were hopeful that this 
would be put in force before very long. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. THRIFT MADE EASY ; 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY BY THE _ 
Mortgages] ESTABLISHED 1837 [Annuities SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM ST. 
FUNDS EXCEED &2,000,000 Or THE 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E£.6.4 . 
es 
Jawes Eaq., Chairman, 
C. H. Veanom Rurrex, Deputy Chairman ASSURANCE SOCIETY I 
Bussey. Bea. foun | Fareuan Boe. 
‘ RRER. on. . 
Capt. Hom. A. Fitsxor, M.P. Bart. 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
D, C. Rurmzarorp, Esg., J.P. E. J. Hotramp, J.P. 
t at t of a speci age, and a secon 
nent at death hereafter. Life Assurance without Medical Examination. Ne Particulars sent post free on application. 
eaten charge for female lives. 
ALBERT BURTON NYE, Seerstary. ( 
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LONDON JOINT CITY MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 


Joint Managing Directors: I 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY “ 
Subscribed Capital - - £38,117,103 P. 


Paid-up Capital 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - + - 10,860,852 
Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1921) = 375,117,092 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland Over 160 Offices in Scotland 
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Miscellaneous. 


and iNDIA Co.’s 
P & O Passeager and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYvT. INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & 5. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 81 
i eral Business: 122, Leadenhall E.O, 8, 

London, ES CO. 122, Lewienhali Street, London, B.0. 
BOOKS.—Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908. 
gis. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s. ; Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s.; Westermark’s 
Human Marriage, 1902, 42s. Doves Press Edition Paradise 
Lost, full vellum, 1902, £30; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, 42; Aphra Behn’s Works, large > 
6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 s., 
blue cloth, scarce, 4,3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 
9 vols., 30s.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Ist edit., 4 vols., 
1781, 30s.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, 
just issued, £8 5s. Od. ; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large 
48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £95; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Bakerr’s Great Booksnop, 14-16 John Bright 

Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—Orders executed 

promptly by The Stuart Literary and Typewriting Bureau, 

18 and 19, Great Russell Street, London, at an assured 
saving of 33} % on present-day prices. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SBA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


“RAIN RAIN ! 


‘On the first day of Ascot—contrary to all 
forecasts and expectations—the change came 
suddenly. 

NEVER CAN TELL! 


All phases of weather risks are insured by 
EAGLE TAR 


“PLUVIUS”’ DEPT., 
30 Moorgate, Lendon, E.C.2 
Head Office: Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £20,000,000 


$|10 days before the event. 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Best 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 694, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ies. TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Old age and infirmity with their 

disability come all too soon. 

Provide capital for your old age 

by an Endowment Assurance. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation  TH@ Best Remedy known for 


Always ask for a COUGHS, COLDS, 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 
’ Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRH@A, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. _ 


HERBERT REIACH, LTD. 


MAGAZINE, BOOK, COLOUR AND NEWS. 
PAPER PRINTERS — PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


19-24 Floral Street, Covent Garden 


TELEPHONE No. : GERRARD 5235 W.C. 2 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 
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To the Readers of 
THE 


SATURDAY 


REVIEW 


§ We have lately been receiving a great many complaints 


that people who have sought to purchase THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW at Book Shops and News 
Stands have been told that it is not stocked, ‘‘ because 
the publishers refuse to take returns.” 


§ This is not true THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


is ‘‘on sale or return’’ to every newsagent on exception- 
ally liberal terms; and the practical course for any 
reader who receives this reply is to insist on a copy of 
the paper being procured, and send us the particulars 
on a postcard. 


§ But the way to avoid all difficulties of this kind is to 


become a regular subscriber, either through your own 
newsagent, or directly with us, by filling up the form 
below. It is impossible, without enormous waste and 
expense, to print enough copies of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW to ensure that every casual reader shall find 
a copy waiting for him on the nearest bookstall. ‘Do not 
be a casual reader, but join us as a subscriber, and so 
take your part in defending the principles of political and 
economic security for which we stand. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of THE SATURDAY REVIEW post free each 


Cheque 


week for a year for which I| enclose Po, for £1 10s. 


Printed for the 


Poul. in the County ef London, by Herrert Retcu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent 


letors, Tne Review, Lrp., 9, King Street, Covent Garde hone: Gerrard 3187, two 
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